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Chronicle 


Home News.—On March 4, at 1:10 p. m., Herbert 
Hoover took the oath read to him by William H. Taft, 
Chief Justice of the United States, becoming the thirty- 
first President of the United States. 
The Vice-President, Charles Curtis, had 
been inducted into office shortly before, 
in the Senate chamber. In his inaugural, the new Presi- 
dent stressed the need of better law enforcement, the 
necessity of Government non-interference in business, and 
of Government regulation of public utilities and all 
monopolies, the desire for peace in our international re- 
lations, and farm relief and tariff reform. In his remarks 
on law enforcement he modified the original promise made 
in his speech of acceptance to inquire into the evils under 
the Eighteenth Amendment, for he subordinated the ques- 
tion of Prohibition to that of the general judicial and 
police processes. He also enunciated a new economic doc- 
trine, one of tolerance of unlimited competition but con- 
centration in ordinary business, but regulation of monopo- 
lies where they exist. On farm relief he made no defi- 
nite suggestions but promised a special session to con- 
sider the question. On tariff reform, significance was 


Inauguration 
of President 


seen in the word limited changes in the tariff. On March 
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for Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, of New York; 
for Secretary of War, James W. Good, 
of Iowa; for Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell, of Minnesota; for Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown, of Ohio; for Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts ; 
for Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, of 
California; for Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, of Missouri; for Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, of Illinois. The names of Secretary Mellon 
and of Secretary of Labor Davis were not sent, since 
they held over from the Coolidge Cabinet. Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde and Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont were evidently chosen at the last minute. With the 
exception of Secretary Stimson, on his way from the 
Philippines, all the new appointees were sworn in imme- 
diately. Secretary Kellogg remained at the State Depart- 
ment for the time. The first matters of State taken up by 
the President were the Mexican question and law-enforce- 
ment investigation. The commission for the latter had 
not yet been announced at the time of going to press. On 
Mexico, the President took vigorous action, immediately 
announcing his support of the present Government with 
a view of discouraging the rebels. He ordered Govern- 
ment arms to be sold to the former and an embargo on 
arms for the latter. 


First 
Steps 


Afghanistan.—According to the meager informa- 
tion available, it would appear that former King Amanul- 
lah began his offensive drive against Kabul. He left his 
headquarters in Kandahar and was said 
to have concentrated his forces about 
eighty miles from the capital. In Kabul 
and its vicinity, he had proclamations posted appealing to 
his former subjects. A German report stated that the 
Government of the former bandit, Bacha Sakao, who as- 
sumed the name of Habibullah, was drifting into a chaotic 
condition and that it was unable to pay the soldiers. The 
British Government again affirmed its neutrality and the 
Indian Government declared its policy of non-interfer- 
ence. By the end of February, the foreign population in 
Kabul, that wished to be removed out of the war area, had 
practically all been carried to Peshawur, British India, by 
the British Air Force. Since December 23, the airmen 
made eighty-two trips from Kabul, flying at an average 


The War and 
Rescues 
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height of 10,000 feet because of the mountainous nature of 
the country. More than 580 people, mostly women and 
children, were rescued without the loss of a single life. 


Belgium.—The alleged war treaty with France, 
originally published in the Utrecht Dagblad, was exposed 
‘as a clumsy forgery on the arrest of Albert Frank, alias 
Heine, upon his arrival in Brussels on 


Forger of - os 
War Treaty March 5. The original draft of the 
Confesses forged document was found on his per- 


son by the police. Later he confessed that he had modeled 
it, with alterations of names, dates, and figures, upon an 
obsolete pre-War treaty between France and Russia. 
Prior to his arrest the document had been the basis of 
heated discussion in the press, especially in Berlin, and 
had drawn denials and protests from the chancelleries 
of Paris and Brussels. 


China.—A dispatch from Rome indicated that the Holy 
See had appointed twe new Chinese Bishops. The original 
Vicariate of Siwantse in Central Mongolia was divided 
and Father Evariste Tschang, a profes- 


New 
Chinese sor in the College of Propaganda, was 
Bishepe named Titular Bishop, and Apostolic 


Vicar of Tsining. Father John Tschang was announced 
as Apostolic Prefect of the new Prefecture of Chaosuen, 
formerly part of the Vicariate of Chengrung. While 
the unrest occasioned by the uprising in the Shantung 
province had not subsided, the Nationalist Government 
remained optimistic as to the result, and apart from a 
few desultory engagements between the revolutionists 
and the Nationalist army nothing of moment occurred. 





France—With only twelve dissenting voices, the 
Chamber of Deputies voted on March 1 the ratification 
of the Kellogg Pact. Eleven of the twelve who voted 
against a majority of 582 were Com- 
munists, the twelfth a crippled veteran 
of the War. Previous to the vote, the 
Chamber listened to a discussion of the treaty extending 
over two days. Foreign Minister Briand and M. Paul- 
Boncour, president of the Commission of Foreign Affairs, 
were the outstanding speakers. The former frankly ad- 
mitted shortcomings in the treaty, but said that it was a 
step in the right direction. M. Paul-Boncour made an im- 
passioned plea for total disarmament as the only certain 
means to complete security from the recurrence of wars. 


Vote on 
Peace Pact 


Germany.—Chancellor Miller failed again in his 
efforts to form a new coalition Government, and Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg concurred in the Chancellor’s sug- 
gestion that he continue in office with the 
Retains present Cabinet. The People’s party 
Cabinet was held responsible for the block by 
the refusal to commit its members in the Cabinet in ad- 
vance to the budget. Despite the coalition crisis the 
Chancellor was resolved to present the budget to the 
Reichstag. In the event of failure to secure a majority, 
it was said, Miller might decide to resign. On the eve 
of his departure for Geneva, Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the 


Muller 
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Foreign Minister, absolved the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France and Belgium from all guilt in the alleged 
secret military treaty of 1927 and reported to be directed 
against the security of Germany and Holland. 

With the number of unemployed in Berlin on the in- 
crease, the advance in food prices and the severe cold 
from which the jobless have been suffering, the Govern- 
ment feared worse troubles than the 
demonstrations which took place in vari- 
ous suburbs charging that the Govern- 
ment had not supplied coal and food. In some cases these 
demonstrations were marked by violence which was con- 
trolled by police force, but not without casualties on both 
sides. The police declared that the disturbances had been 
provoked by the Communist party. It was rumored that 
these riots were only a forerunner of the demonstrations 
to follow the congress of unemployed which has been 
convoked by the Communists and from which a general 
proletariat uprising has been threatened. While these 
rumors were not taken too seriously the authorities, 
nevertheless, issued prohibitions of open-air demonstra- 
tions. 


Unemployed 
Convene 


Great Britain—The Archbishops and Bishops of 
England and Wales issued a joint pastoral letter on the 
Centenary of Catholic Emancipation. In its opening 
sentences, the Pastoral offers thanks to 
God for the restoration of liberty to the 
Church after the long years of persecu- 
tion and suppression. It continues: “The political 
emancipation of Catholics has surely been the beginning 
of the mental emancipation of many Protestants. .. .” 
A large section of the letter is devoted to the exposition 
of the fact that the Catholic Church of today has re- 
mained the same, in its characteristics and its Faith, as 
the ancient Ecclesia Anglicana, the Catholic Church in 
England. Insistence is placed, in the concluding para- 
graphs, on the present chaotic condition of religion in 
England. It warns that: 

What England will be when the next centenary is kept must 
depend very largely upon the action of our English Church in 
the coming years. Using our freedom to the full, for the love of 
God and of our Faith and of our country, we may by united 
self-sacrificing effort stem in large measure the rush of evil in- 
fluence which all thinking men discern and which all, who love the 
nation’s welfare, undoubtedly most sincerely deplore. 

The Pastoral was read in all the churches on the second 
Sunday of February. 


Pastoral on 
Emancipation 


Italy—The committee of inquiry into the disaster 
of the dirigible Italia, lost on a polar exploration last 
summer, made its report to Premier Mussolini on March 
3. The findings cover 100 pages, sup- 


Report of x 5 
Italia plemented with severa] volumes of testi- 
investigators mony. Responsibility for the principal 


accident, when the Italia crashed on, the ice, leaving half 
its crew stranded and carrying the others to an unknown 
fate, is charged to the commander, General Nobile, who 
is further censured for permitting himself to be the first 
one rescued by the Swedish aviator, Lundborg. Zappi 
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and Mariano, who, with Dr. Finn Malmgren, attempted 
to walk across the ice to bring word of the plight of their 
companions, are praised for their heroic attempt, and 
cleared of all the ugly charges that grew out of Dr. 
Malmgren’s death. The efforts of the several rescue 
parties get their share of praise, special mention being ac- 
corded to the crew of the Soviet ship, Krassin, and to 
Roald Amundsen, who perished with four French aviators, 
while proceeding to the base at Spitzbergen to take part 
in the search. 

The list of Fascist candidates to the new Chamber of 
Deputies was published by the Fascist Grand Council on 
February 28, to be submitted to the vaters on March 24. 
Under the new election law, the single 


Candidates ; 
for Chamber ticket will be voted as a whole, and, in 
Nominated the event that it does not win an affirma- 


tive majority, new elections will be held wherein the voter 
may choose from among several candidates. The present 
list, comprising 400 names, was selected by the Grand 
Council from 1,000 names submitted by the various 
“corporations” which represent labor, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and other social and economic groups in the na- 
tion, to each of which a definite number of representatives 
is assigned. The list of candidates includes 191 names 
from the roll of the last Chamber, which had 538 members. 


Jugoslavia—The Government announced a series 
of laws carrying drastic penalties against those who might 
attempt to advocate the establishment of any portion of 


Efforts for the country as a separate State. The 
Government's decree supplemented the law for the pro- 
Stabilisation tection of the State promulgated at the 





initiation of the dictatorship by the King in January. 
On March 1, Father Koroshets, former Premier, was 
confirmed as Minister to the Vatican. His nomination 
was the first of any foreign country after the reconcilia- 
tion of the Holy See with Italy. 


Mexico.—The long-expected split between the 
Calles and Obregon wings of the Mexican Revolutionary 
party broke out on March 2. Three Generals, J. M. 
Aguirre at Vera Cruz, Francisco Manzo 
in Sonora, and J. G. Escobar in the 
center, revolted with their troops. The 
strategy in the new revolution immediately became clear : 
Mexico City was to be attacked from the east, north and 
south. Important railway centers, with the exception of 
Juarez, were occupied. Nogales on the border was taken 
to supply information to the American people. All Gov- 
ernment military measures were placed in the hands of 
former President Calles, who acted with characteristic 
energy. The rebel troops at Vera Cruz were split asunder 
by propaganda. The possession of Monterey by Escobar 
was disputed and he was driven out. Thus the Govern- 
ment was left with the sole problem of Sonora on its 
hands. Governor Caraveo of Chihuahua revolted, and 
the fall of Juarez, in that State, was imminent. The suc- 
cess of the revolution depended on the number of de- 
fections from the regular army and this in turn depended 
on the amount of money at the disposal of the revolters. 


Revolution 
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The Government had the valuable support of the United 
States and expected that the intervention of President 
Hoover would prove decisive. Leaders of the revolt an- 
nounced that their aim was solely to break the “ tyran- 
nical” hold on the country by Calles, whom they de- 
nounced in unmeasured terms as an enemy of the Mex- 
ican people. 


Poland.—Marshal Pilsudski, Polish Minister of 
War, explained to the Senate committee his refusal to 
appear before the Sejm when the budget was under dis- 
cussion. “The honor of the army does 
not allow me to listen to offensive 
speeches,’ he told the committee and 
further stated that if he had appeared or sent any officers 
before the Sejm a conflict would have resulted. He 
severely criticized the budget as voted in the Sejm, and 
stated that it was one-third less than in 1925, taking into 
account the fall in value of the zloty. The old army 
budget was characterized by the Marshal as the “ merry 
budget ” from which “the Ministers of War spent public 
money entertaining and corrupting Deputies at Brussels.” 
After his speech Pilsudski left the Senate without waiting 
to hear the speeches of the Opposition. 


Pilsudski 
Explains 


Rumania.—On March 7, Premier Maniu severely 
reprimanded his critics, and especially General Averescu, 
who, along with the Liberal Senator, Orelanu, had in- 
terpellated the Premier on the system 


Premi 
Defends his which compels each member of his party 
Program on election to hand him an undated letter 


of resignation, available in case it should be decided later 
on to dismiss the member from the party. In upholding 
the righteousness of the new system, Premier Maniu re- 
plied that it was not individuals but parties that were 
elected in Rumania. Answering a further charge that in 
1926, when Seneral Averescu was himself Premier he 
had negotiated with him concerning the return of Prince 
Carol from exile Dr. Maniu said: 

I was free to negotiate this matter. But I wonder how General 
Averescu, after just taking an oath of loyalty to the King as his 
Minister, not only conducted such negotiations but defends them 
today while betraying this State secret. 

The Premier announced that having attained the union 
of Transylvania with Pumania, which was his prime 
ambition, he was now turning his attention to the moral 
rebirth of the country. The Government continued its 
efforts against the Bolshevists and in the beginning of 
the month more than 200 of them were arrested. An- 
nouncement was also made that the Government favored 
plans for a loan to relieve Bessarabia famine victims, 
100,000 of whom, mostly Jews, were said to be starving. 


South Africa——Premier Hertzog’s program modify- 
ing the electoral status of the natives was rejected by 
the South African Parliament when the first bill pre- 
sented, namely, the Natives in Parlia- 
ment Bill, passed its third reading by 
only a majority of five. A two-thirds 
majority was required from both Houses sitting together, 


Native Vote 
Bill 
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since the measure involved a constitutional change. Fol- 
lowing the defeat of this bill, Premier Hertzog announced 
that the further measures in regard to the vote of colored 
persons, including Indians and half-breeds, would be 
dropped. In the established arrangement, in the Cape 
‘Province all males, irrespective of race and color, enjoy 
the franchise; in the other three Provinces, voting is re- 
stricted to the white population. Premier Hertzog’s plan 
provided for a separate enrolment of the Negroes in 
the Cape Province and for the selection by them of five 
white representatives to the Assembly; in the other 
Provinces, a native electoral college would each choose 
one member to the Senate. The program aroused most 
bitter feelings throughout the country and in Parliament 
where there were several clashes between Premier Hert- 
zog’s Nationalists and the South African party led by 
General Smuts. The native question had threatened to 
become the dominant question in the general elections, 
but its Parliamentary defeat has, according to reports, 
weakened it as an election issue. 


Spain.—The reorganization of the artillery under 
the same discipline as the other branches of the service 
was continuing, and many of the officers of the groups 

disbanded after the recent mutinies at 


Artillery . : : 
Officers Ciudad Real and Valencia were being re- 
Reinstated instated with their former rank. It was 


expected that the King would exercise clemency even with 
the leaders of the revolt, though he would not interpose 
pending the outcome of the judicial processes. In an 
interview granted the editor of the Paris Matin, accord- 
ing to the New York Times, the Premier hinted that 
foreign oil interests, opposed to the Government monopoly, 
were partly responsible for the anti-Spanish propaganda 
in the press. It was generally believed that foreign specu- 
lators in Spanish currency were the chief agents in the 
attack. 





League of Nations.—On March 4, the League of 
Nations Council opened its fifty-fourth session, under the 
Presidency of the Italian delegate, Signor Scialoja. The 
first meeting was brief and relatively un- 
important. Ten minor agenda were dis- 
posed of. Announcement was made that 
Germany would agree to the general protocol prohibiting 
the employment of poison gases and bacteria in war 
time, which Poland, Austria, Belgium, Egypt, France, 
Italy, Russia, and Venezuela had previously ratified. 
Much satisfaction was expressed over the assurance given 
by Signor Valdes Mendeville that Chile would remain in 
the League. 

On March 6, Dr. Stresemann, German Foreign Min- 
ister, spoke in behalf of improved protection for the rights 
of minority peoples. It was remarked that his plea was 
considerably calmer than his words at 


Council 
Session 


Rights of - “ 
Minority the Lugano session in December, when 
Peoples a clash occurred between himself and 


Foreign Minister Zaleski over the question of German 
minorities in Polish Upper Silesia. Dr. Stresemann pro- 
posed the creation of a special commission to study the 
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whole problem of minorities, and declared most emphat- 
ically that the peoples attached to nations not their own 
have the “eternal right to speak their own language and 
keep their own souls and Faith.” He vehemently de- 
nounced the idea that minorities must gradually be as- 
similated with those among whom they live, and heartily 
approved M. Raoul Dandurand’s proposal that all four- 
teen members of the Council might have representation 
on the minorities’ committee as a substitute for the present 
committee of three. The Canadian delegate in support- 
ing his own project had announced to the Council that 
his proposal was actuated by a spirit of justice. He 
thought that the attitude of mystery and silence which, 
he said, “surrounded minority petitions encouraged the 
belief that the League was not fulfilling an obligation in- 
cumbent upon it.” 

On March 6, the formula was published, prepared by 
Elihu Root, of a method of bringing about the adherence 
of the United States to the World Court of International 
Justice. Substantially it redrafts Arti- 
cle IV of The Hague protocol, and gets 
its interpretation from being read in the 
light of that document, which was prepared by a con- 
ference of signatories to the International Court. It will 
be recalled that that conference rejected the fifth Amer- 
ican reservation, which would have given the United States 
an unrestricted veto privilege on advisory opinions by 
the Court when the American Republic found itself espe- 
cially interested in the question propounded. In lieu of 
this reservation, the protocol allowed an American objec- 
tion the same force and effect as would attach to a vote 
of a League member of either the Assembly or the Coun- 
cil of the League. The new redraft, which leaves the 
American Government free so that it could withdraw if 
it did not wish to submit an issue to the World Tribunal, 
was considered as affording a good basis for further dis- 
cussion of the United States’ reservation not accepted by 
the other nations. 


Root 
Formula 





“The Puritan Was No Hypocrite ” is the title 
of an article in which John C. Cahalan, Jr. rec- 
ords a momentous discovery and finds some mean- 
ing in it for the present day. 

William T. Walsh, a schoolmaster who writes 
sprightly English, will contribute “ A Few Words 
on Words.” He begins with “rose” and ends 
with “ medieval.” 

G. K. Chesterton will contribute another of his 
penetrating papers, “ The Outline of Liberty.” 

Dr. James J. Walsh, in reading Miss Repplier’s 
“ Pére Marquette,” came across a passage which 
sounded strangely like Freud. He will tell about 
it in “ Psychology, How Old the New.” 

Raymond J. Gray will conclude his valuable 
series on adult education by placing Catholics in 
that important movement. 

The “ Scrip and Staff” is inavoidably omitted 
from this issue. 
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Our New President 


W E are particularly pleased to note the words with 
which President Hoover ended his inaugural 
address. “ Mindful of the solemnity of this occasion, 
knowing what the task means, and the responsibility 
which it involves, I beg your tolerance, your aid and your 
cooperation. I ask the help of Almighty God in this 
service to my country to which you have called me.” 

The American people will receive this declaration and 
appeal in the spirit in which. it was uttered. By their 
votes the people of the States have chosen Mr. Hoover 
to be the Chief Executive of the Federal Government. 
He is not their superior, much less their governor. He is, 
as the late President Wilson wrote in one of his war 
papers, their servant. Americans are governed by laws, 
not by men, and officials are but the instruments through 
which the lawful and constitutional wishes of the people 
are effected. 

Servant as he is, the President of the United States 
* cannot properly fulfil the duties of his high office with- 
out the aid and cooperation of Congress, and of an en- 
lightened public opinion. Whether we have chosen rightly 
or wrongly, it now becomes fit and proper that his hands 
be upheld, so that he may be faithful to the oath which 
he has registered before God and all the people. We are 
all citizens of our States and of the United States before 
we are Republicans, Democrats, or independents. In face 
of the great issues that lie before us, there should be no 
room in any loyal American heart for partisanship or 
personal advantage. Mr. Hoover is not merely the leader 
of the Republican Party. As such, we owe him no sup- 
port. He is the President of the United States, and every 
true American will gladly give him the aid and the co- 
operation which he asks. 

This attitude of friendliness implies no disloyalty to 
the principle of party government. No Administration 
can have a more useful friend than a keen, relentless, in- 
telligent, and incorruptible opponent. A new Administra- 
tion is sufficiently aware, in all probability, of its virtues; 
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what it needs is a critic who never hesitates to point out 
a fault. Better far is a Thersites with his perpetual rail- 
ing, than an invisible but all-powerful kitchen cabinet of 
sycophants. The scandals of the Grant and Harding 
Administrations trace back directly to Chief Executives 
who had no opposition that could make itself felt. 

The country, too, needs a party-of opposition. No po- 
litical group can claim all wisdom, and none is without 
its weaknesses. In the practical working of government 
in the United States, political corruption, as history testi- 
fies, follows fast upon an overwhelming control of the 
divisions of government by one party. Our theory of 
checks and balances applies not only to the executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions of government, but to 
the control exercised by the minority upon the party in 
power. Without it, government runs away, like a steam 
engine without a governor. Too much power in one party 
is as hurtful as too much power in one man. 

While, then, we wish a prosperous Administration to 
the new President, we also wish all prosperity to a strong 
opposition party. As for ourselves, there will be no de- 
parture from the rule of Tros Tyriusve. Our interest in 
partisan politics is non-existent, but with every American 
who wishes the welfare of his fellow-citizens, we propose 
to award praise or blame with impartial hand. 


Unknown Heroes 


I‘ a blinding drizzle of rain and snow early one morn- 
ing last week, William McCormick, motorman on the 
Interborough lines in New York, crashed into a stalled 
train. No one was injured but the motorman, and he 
died on the way to the hospital. A young interne leaned 
over to catch the dying man’s labored words, “ Thank 
God! I had no passengers.” They were his last. 

It seems to us that in the soul of William McCormick 
there was much of the stuff that makes saints and heroes. 
One does not look for either when riding on the Inter- 
borough lines, but that is because we do not realize that 
heroism and sanctity are more often found in the lower 
than in the so-called upper classes. Daily we Sinais climb 
and know it not, and daily we rub shoulders with men 
whose spirit is akin to that of Vincent de Paul and of 
the particular hero whose name makes your pulse beat 
fastest. God does not waste His creatures. Among the 
millions whose lives, externally, are drab, millions work 
for God and man in ways as unseen as they are potent. 

There is cheer in this reflection. It is easy enough to 
see and hear the evil that flaunts and shrieks about us. 
We cannot escape it. It stares at us from the printed 
page, and comes to our ears from the rostrum and the 
lecture hall. We see it in the young men and women 
who, apparently, use time to waste it, when they do not 
use it to buy ruin and unhappiness, here and hereafter. 
We see it in men and women who have no time for re- 
ligion or for works of charity, since all their time is em- 
ployed to make money and to gain power. We see it in 
the old who as the sands of life run low hanker after 
the fleshpots of Egypt, never having learned of the bread 
that gives life everlasting. 
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Yes, evil is abroad. But goodness flourishes and hero- 
ism beats strong in countless hearts. God knows them 
all, and now and then He shows us just enough to allow 
us to rate those other and larger sources of good that we 
do not see clearly. We need not turn the pages of old 
volumes to read of heroes and saints. We find them in 
newspaper accounts of men like William McCormick who 
at the gates of death was glad that others had escaped 
where he fell broken and bleeding. 


The Pride of St. Patrick and His Humility 


F any biographer, with the modern flair for cleverness 

and scandal at all costs, should call St. Patrick a rude 
and unlearned sinner, there would flash up a fire of re- 
sentment from every hilltop in Ireland and from every 
Irish heart the world over there would burst forth a 
mighty cry of protest. And yet, Patrick was rude, un- 
learned and a sinner, he had the voice of a stammerer, 
he was a weak and frail man—in his own estimation. He 
must have repeated such accusations against himself to 
himself in the quiet of his own soul, and he must have 
time and again mingled such self-reproach in the sessions 
of his prayer to God. “ Till I was humbled I was as a 
stone in deep mire sunk,” he relates in his “ Confession.” 
Rude he was of learning as a beast, he confesses. “If 
God His servant raised, He knoweth—not ye—how oft 
I fell; how low.” In the first words of his “ Epistle to 
Coroticus,” that masterpiece which is just less notable 
than his “Confession” and which, like the “ Confes- 
sion,” was written towards the sunset of his glowing life, 
he asserts: “I, Patrick, a rude and unlearned sinner, 
having been appointed bishop in Ireland, declare most 
certainly that I have received that mission from God, 
Who is my witness that it is so.” 

Neither friend nor enemy of St. Patrick has ever dis- 
covered any evidence either of his sinfulness or of his 
rude unlearning. No man could ever discover it, for it 
had no reality except in the mind of the Saint himself. 
But that he thought of himself as unworthy, is a power- 
ful proof of his complete sanctity. By his humility and 
by his self-abasement he became greater in his own soul 
and dearer to his God. 

In striking contrast to his bad opinion of himself is 
his pride in his mission and in his power. “I have that 
mission from God, Who is my witness that it is so,” he 
hurls at Coroticus. He calls himself the patriarch of his 
people, he boasts that before his eyes the eyes of kings 
fell down, that fierce chiefs knelt in penance before him, 
he recalls the wonders and the miracles that he performed, 
he declares that he was “lifted up by God,” Divinely 
deputed. He dared, in his might, to wrestle with the angel 
from heaven, to set aside the laws of nature, to compel 
a self-willed nation to obey his word, to shout defiance at 
all the demons of hell. But he did all this, he a rude and 
unlearned sinner, because his strength, his eloquence, his 
power, his sinlessness was that of God. He knew him- 
self; He knew his God. In that twofold knowledge, Pat- 
rick rose to greatness and to sanctity. 

It cannot be said that Patrick suffered from an in- 
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feriority complex when he confessed his worthlessness. 
Nor did he have a Messiah mania when he prided himself 
on his patriarchal powers. In both instances he merely 
made manifest the influence of the supernatural on the 
human soul. The natural man who usurps power is con- 
vinced that he is the sole source of his power; for that 
reason, his career is spotted with failures and tragedies. 
The saints, beginning with Peter and Paul, believe—and 
they are not mistaken—that of themselves they are noth- 
ing, but by God’s grace they can do all things. With this 
conviction, they are conquerers of this world and of the 
next. 


Mexico on Mr. Hoover’s Doorstep 


HEN Mr. Hoover came to the White House from 

the Capitol on March 4, he found on the doorstep 
the perennial Mexican question. It had been left there 
by his predecessor, who had inherited it from Harding, 
who in turn had taken it over from Wilson, who had 
been presented with it by Mr. Taft. The sight of it there, 
while not exactly amusing, must have aroused a certain 
grim humor in the new President’s mind. There was, in 
fact, a kind of retribution in the fact that it was the first 
question of state he was called on to decide. 

What is the Mexican question? It has a twofold 
phase. It began by Wilson espousing the cause of a group 
of radical revolutionaries under Carranza, whose avowed 
and express purpose was to make Mexico a Socialist 
paradise. It entered the present phase when President 
Coolidge intervened with a present of arms to keep the 
same group in power against some of its own former 
followers who were bent on throwing it out. This act 
of intervention by our Government has been pronounced 
by jurists to have had the practical effect of making 
Mexico an American protectorate like Cuba, and to have 
put upon us the responsibility of preserving order below 
the Rio Grande. Thus President Hoover was faced with 
the necessity of acting as the official protector of a Gov- 
ernment which stands for everything economic and 
political to which he is opposed. It must be said for him 
that he did so act, promptly and energetically. He im- 
mediately sent arms to Portes Gil. 

It is not as if the new revolters are anything to defend 
or to admire. Their words of condemnation of Calles’ 
religious policy were merely a bid for Catholic support; 
those who uttered them had been among the bitterest 
persecutors of Catholics. They were a fatal mistake, for 
they alienated American sympathy. There is nothing to 
choose between the ins and the outs in this struggle. The 
real point of it is that the responsibility for it lies squarely 
at the doorstep where Mr. Hoover found it. Those who 
are revolting are the followers of Obregon, who would 
be our friend as Mexico’s President today, if he had not 
been murdered. They are revolting against Calles, whom 
they accuse as the instigator of that murder. This is 
nothing new; ever since the time of Wilson’s friend, 
Carranza, it has been going on. It will go on as long as 
the present crowd enjoy the protection of the United 
States. If Portes Gil wins, his group will split up, and 
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the faction that then wins will split up, and so ad in- 
finitum; if the revolters win, they will split up, and the 
same process will go on. But it is clear that President 
Hoover has no intention of letting these win. Will that 
help any? Not at all. That is the kind of people we have 
chosen to rule Mexico, and they will keep on being them- 
selves. 

It is said that Mr. Hoover is clear-headed and intelli- 
gent. Will he be the first President to understand the 
Mexican situation? Will he be the first to realize that 
a suffering people are agonizing under the tyranny of a 
clique of military despots, who are able to plunder the 
wealth of Mexico solely because we have mistakenly given 
them our support? If he does, he will perform a supreme 
act of benevolence for two countries. 


In the Carpenter’s Shop 


RE we in error in fearing that devotion to St. Joseph 

is on the wane? Have the multitudinous “devo- 
tions” which, as a modern critic has remarked, alter- 
nately edify and distract our people, lessened in some 
degree the general love of the Foster-Father of Our Lord, 
and confidence in his paternal protection? 

All forms of prayer and sacrifice approved by the 
Church are salutary. All contribute in their way to a 
closer union of the soul with God through sanctifying 
grace. Some provide that powerful stimulus to a good 
life, virtue in action. Others bring us to a clearer under- 
standing of the life and mission of Our Blessed Lord. 
All are good, indeed, but not all appeal with equal force 
to every Christian. Like the sterling old Elizabethan 
Catholic, depicted so charmingly in Msgr. Benson’s “ By 
What Authority ?” we gladly bear testimony to the heroic 
virtue of St. What’s-Her-Name, but we do not like her. 
Perhaps the heights of sanctity to which she climbed dis- 
courage us. Perhaps the little oddities, found even in 
His holy ones, scandalize our Pharisaic eyes. We answer 
to her name, should it occur in the Litany, with the rest, 
and vaguely beg her pardon for not liking her. But we 
light no candle at her shrine. 

Now it is impossible to understand how any heart can 
be Catholic and not be on the most friendly terms with 
St. Joseph. Possibly some of us have been estranged by 
tracts or leaflets, bearing no Imprimatur, or by those 
terrible statues and pictures, sometimes seen in our 
churches, which only a pious intention prevents from 
being a real affront to a friendly Saint. St. Joseph lived 
in an atmosphere of Divinity, but not of miracles. He 
did not go about the town with a lily in his hand. He had 
no time for that, for he had to work hard to provide for 
the Child Jesus and His Mother. When his arms ached 
with the toil of the saw and the plane, he did not ask 
Our Lord to end the labor of the long day by a miracle. 
He merely thought of the work which God had given him 
to do, and carried on. He was Joseph the workingman, 
Joseph the just man, Joseph to whom Almighty God in 
His Eternal decrees had entrusted the highest office, 
save one only, which could be conferred upon man. He 
was the guardian of Our Blessed Lady. He was the pro- 
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vider of food and drink and shelter and loving protec- 
tion for the Child Jesus in the dark land of Egypt, and 
in the little home at Nazareth. 

And so St. Joseph is the patron of the priest in whose 
hands Bethlehem daily becomes a reality; of fathers and 
mothers toiling unselfishly for their children; of the 
cloistered monk and nun holding up hands of prayer for 
those who never pray; of the Supreme Pontiff who in 
the Name of his Foster-Son, rules and directs the Faith- 
ful; and of the whole Church which is the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Only Our Blessed Lady was nearer to Jesus 
at Nazareth, but Joseph, not Mary, was head of the Holy 
Family, and next to His Mother the Divine Child most 
dearly loved his patient, humble, hard-working Foster- 
Father. Often after the work of the day was done, the 
little Child climbed into the arms of Joseph to caress him 
as children do, but with a sweetness that could come only 
from a Heart Divine as well as human. In memory of 
those moments when his tired arms encircled Him Who 
made and saved the world, may St. Joseph intercede for 
us with Jesus, his Foster-Child, with Jesus, the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. 


The Public Service Commission 


T is not within our province or capacity to point out 
what is wrong with so many public service commis- 
sions. That criticism must be left to experts. But what 
the commission was expected to accomplish, and what it 
has not accomplished, are of public record. 

The original purpose of the commission was to pro- 
tect the public against exorbitant prices for certain com- 
modities—oil, gas, electricity, transportation, power. A 
commission of this kind, it seems to us, should not be, 
primarily, an impartial tribunal, but, rather, a prosecuting 
attorney who appears for the People. 

That a corporation will be able to defend itself may 
be taken for granted. It will and it does. Very many 
years have passed since the country was treated to the 
spectacle of a corporation harassed and persecuted by 
the public. But that the public can, in its turn, protect 
itself, is not plain. Compare any attorney general, Fed- 
eral or State, with the battery of high-priced, high-pow- 
ered legal counsel for any great corporation, and draw 
your conclusions. Your first impression will be correct. 

The primary purpose of any corporation is to make 
money. Its officers are not great-hearted philanthropists, 
but business men. Their annual reports must enumerate 
profits, not virtues. Hence, the average corporation de- 
mands all that the traffic will bear. Hence, the limit 
should be sharply marked, preferably by an enemy. Any 
mistake can be rectified by the courts. Unlike a needy 
client, a corporation can wait, and live as a camel on the 
hump of past profits. 

Certainly, a public service commission must know 
what a just price is if it is to ban the unjust price. To 
that extent we agree that if the commission is to be re- 
tained at all, its powers should be broadened. With 
larger authority and acting as defender of the public’s 
interest, the public service commission may yet be saved. 
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The Misunderstood Irish 


PEADAR O’DONNELL 


N my early years, spent among the rocks at the edge 
| of the Atlantic in Tirconaill, folk came in among us 
from the world outside, and I think we had a 
slightly protective and mildly tolerant attitude towards 
them. The men weren’t men like our men. They were 
“lumber” in a boat; the women were afraid of cattle, 
and nothing much to look at. It never entered our minds 
that these strangers might have something to say about 
us when they went back to their own world beyond the 
hills. 

But they had. It was years before I discovered that 
the men that were “ lumber ” in the boat thought our best 
helmsman stupid, simply because no interest in anything 
could be discovered in him. He couldn’t tell about the 
tides, or the caves, or the winter dangers, and they de- 
cided they had before them a big, strong frame of a man 
unlit within by any thought. I remember going back and 
telling that story of the wonderful, mindless automaton 
that could make a boat work miracles and remain as mind- 
less as a donkey. 

And how everybody laughed! and in the end some were 
angry with these strangers that came in among us with 
a tongue that only occasional beggars used and then no- 
body need understand, for their wants were clear. But 
the fact grew clear to us that most visitors measure the 
intelligence of the natives in the countries they visit by 
the natives’ readiness to talk in the language of the 
visitors. 

Strangers lived among us, indeed spent years in our 
midst, and remained to us, who were native Ireland, men 
and women who lived in a particular house, shopped in a 
particular place, and said “ Good morning” and “ Good 
evening,” and who thought folk shy who were just 
nervous with a new language; they were too polite to 
fake the other to make their few acquired words of Irish 
serve for the question and to collect little bits of the 
meaning in the reply. And it was these people outside 
our hearts that tried to write of our thoughts and our 
longings. 

They might write of the ordering of our lives as one 
might write of the habits of animals, or insects, but us 
as we were to each other and within ourselves, they 
never knew. We were either a conquered race too stupid 
to accept defeat, or we lived behind the mists of the 
Druida and dissolved the tints of the rainbow into our 
imagination and melted the songs of birds and music of 
the waves, into our voices and our words. 

It is a long day back to these years among the rocks, 
for years that are packed with experiences stretch long 
in retrospect. The greatest people in the world are still 
the folk among the rocks and we measure the rest of the 
world against the standard there! But the roof is down 
on William Sean’s and William is dead—and the songs 
William used to sing and the stories he used to tell !— 


oh, man dear, those were the songs and the stories! The 
outside world lets a fuller stream of strangers flow 
through our townland now and I have been out in the 
other countries seeing other folk streams, as they are at 
their source. 

And things are said about us, too, things that we would 
laugh over if I told the stories in Sheila’s at the head of 
the Strand in Arranmore; things that would make Barney 
Kelly curse. But the world is full of things that are 
said about the different other races of people: we are not 
alone among the misunderstood. 

In Europe, especially in England and France, Ameri- 
cans are talked of as though they were a traveling Wool- 
worth’s show, a jingle with vulgarity and cheapness. 
There are individuals here and there that may retail the 
rumor that American troops were actually in France. No 
doubt, the American smiles and passes on: maybe he 
curses a bit, too. 

The Englishman has been trapped into a pose of smug 
piety and subdued theatricalism that makes life difficult. 
To build an Empire on Bibles dished out with bayonets, 
and get it into the rather thick skulls of many millions 
of people that the British Empire is the Kingdom of God 
on earth and that heavenly favors reach the world via 
British bottoms stamped as genuine Empire products, 
must induce in the Englishman a secret, hush-hush life. 
He is abused, but the understanding person will see that 
he can’t help it. 

The Frenchman is represented as the fighting cock of 
Europe, dancing round a prostrate German and taunt- 
ing her to stand up for another wallop. Is that being 
misunderstood or just being abused? 

Ireland has been roundly abused. She bumped into the 
big War on the side of Germany and got well whacked. 
A country that gets whacked must have a few things said 
about her—see the lovely job that was made of tarring 
the Hun! Pure, cold-blooded abuse. In America Irish- 
men go looking for the sharp edge of the other fellow’s 
tongue, I daresay, for an Irishman finds it hard to remain 
obscure; and obscurity is the only refuge from abuse, a 
price that no Irishman pays easily. 

Misunderstood Irishman? Well-abused Irishman; 
abused American; abused Frenchman; abused German, 
Russian—conscious abuse is the father and mother of 
misunderstanding. The world is just chokeful of abuse, 
the echoes may well pass for misunderstanding when 
active abuse is gone and memory of it colors new thoughts. 
There is little cure for misunderstanding except to go 
straight on and ignore it. A man’s job is to be sincere 
with himself, and brotherly with his neighbor. In that 
way he reaches out to the world and beyond it, and comes 
close to the greatness of our folk down in Tirconaill 
among the rocks that push their edges out into the 
Atlantic. 
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Catholic Action on the Street Corner 


Wituram E. KerrisH 


“ Once upon a time there was a Catholic. A non- 

Catholic asked him a question about his Faith, and 
he answered it.” The writer was careful to add a note 
that it was not a true story. He then ventured the sus- 
picion, or the hope that the time was not far distant 
when the story would be told again, and that this time it 
would be a true story. 

It is true that in the matter of Catholic Action, in the 
sense meant by the Holy Father, very many laymen in 
America are as yet standing idle in the market place. 
We love our Church; we support our pastors; we “ go to 
Mass.” But when it comes to taking a positive and active 
part in spreading the truths of our Faith to the teeming 
millions who stand without, how much are we doing? If 
we are asked a question by an honest enquirer we turn the 
subject to baseball or boxing contests, and tell the ques- 
tioner to “see the priest,” something he has no intention 
of doing. 

Others, not of the Faith, who beat the air with empty, 
false, and often dangerous words, are seen upon the pub- 
lic platforms of America, and are hailed as the learned 
and the wise; while we who have drunk deep of the crystal 
waters of Truth Eternal, are, with one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, inarticulate before the great public. There is a 
truly great opportunity before us to participate, even as 
laymen, in the sublime work of the Church in teaching all 
nations the truth of God, through Christ. 

When our Divine Lord established His Church upon 
Peter the Rock of the Ages, it was to his Bishops and 
priests that He gave the Divine commission to preach the 
Gospel. Thus they became and to this day remain the 
official teachers in the universal Church. But this does 
not signify that the laity have no part to play; indeed, 
they are called to become, in the words of the farsighted 
Leo XIII “ living echoes of the Faith.” 

In America our devoted priests are engaged either in 
definite parish work or in the specific tasks of Religious 
congregations, and the truly mighty undertaking of ex- 
posing Catholic truth to the American people is there- 
fore, obviously, beyond the physical capabilities of the 
zealous clergy alone. Moreover, only a very limited num- 
ber of priests in America are specially trained for propa- 
ganda work to the non-Catholic world. Hence an ardent 
and intelligent laity must fit themselves to fill the gap if 
the truth about the Church Catholic is to be known in the 
modern world. 

The practicability of street and platform lecture work 
by qualified laymen, under the proper Church authority, 
has been amply demonstrated. Zealous converts, like 
David Goldstein and Martha Moore Avery in Boston, 
have been carrying it on for many years. In England 
the street propaganda work of the Catholic Evidence Guild 
has in recent years written some really glorious lines 


A RECENT short short story ran as follows: 


into the modern missionary annals of the Church. 

The timeliness of extending such an activity can hardly 
be questioned. Millions of Americans, especially of the 
younger generation, are at the crossroads of moral under- 
standing. Human creeds have failed to stand the test of 
modern paganizing influences, and thus multitudes are 
without a moral shepherd indeed. Under these evident 
conditions the words of Newman, “the layman is the 
measure of the Church to the non-Catholic ” have a double 
emphasis. 

Catholic laymen who aspire to become lay apostles must 
possess certain fundamental qualifications. They must be 
men of sound, practical faith, not publicly active in poh- 
tical movements. While recognizing the need for rightful 
political action by citizens, yet theirs is to be a wider, 
deeper and nobler mission, that of spokesmen for Christ’s 
cause upon the highways and in the byways of their native 
land. 

It goes without saying that before any group of laymen 
anywhere can undertake Catholic evidence work, the per- 
mission and blessing of the Bishop of the diocese must 
be asked and secured. Having been granted the privilege 
of working in this vineyard of our Blessed Lord, and the 
appointment of a chaplain for the interpretation of moral 
and dogmatic principles, the laymen must fit themselves 
by prayer and study for the work; they must understand 
clearly that the message they are to give is not their own, 
but a re-echo of the voice of the Catholic Church. 

Having secured the formation of a small group of 
serious-minded laymen, the next step would be for each 
member of the group to select one specific Catholic sub- 
ject, and become proficient in the handling of it. One 
speaker, for example, could take “ The Four Marks of the 
True Church,” another “ Why Catholics Confess to the 
Priest,” while another might select “ The Infallibility of 
the Pope.” The prospective lay apostles do not need to 
be orators, but if one has not the courage and zeal to 
stand upon his two feet and tell in clear and simple lang- 
uage the good news of Catholic Truth, it is hardly likely 
that he is of the stuff of which effective lay apostles can 
be made. The Apostles of Christ themselves were “ no 
speakers,” but having seen the fire of Divine love in the 
eyes of the Master, and having received the Holy Ghost 
on Pentecost Sunday, they spoke forth the words of truth 
with power. It can be so, in lesser degree, even with lay- 
men in modern America, who rise to the sublime oppor- 
tunity, and become reapers in the great “ white harvest.” 

The next step would be the selection of a suitable place 
to speak. An automobile or small portable rostrum may 
be used to give the speaker a slight elevation above the 
crowd. A large crucifix, preferably of wood, may in most 
localities be used to advantage. In certain parts of the 
country it might be wise at the outset not to display the 
emblem of the Church, not because there is to be any 
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compromise of principle, but because the lay apostle has 
no interest in creating unnecessary hostility. His message 
is one of peace to men of good will. 

Just off a public square or in a park where people stroll 
in the cool of the evening is a good place to hold a Cath- 
olic evidence meeting. The quality of citizenship in the 
speakers is necessary, since a right relation with the civil 
authority must always be maintained by the speakers. 
The police department is generally notified of the pros- 
pective meetings and in the larger cities they will often 
assign officers to divert traffic and otherwise maintain 
public order. 

During the last few years the writer has spoken in cities 
and towns in all parts of the East, under the auspices of 
the Catholic Truth Guild of Boston, and on no occasion 
has any violence been offered, even in sections known to 
contain hostile elements. On the contrary, the speakers 
have been received with a surprising and touching wel- 
come. In most places the daily newspapers will publish 
a concise, well-worded advance news item about the 
forthcoming meeting. In this way non-Catholics are at- 
tracted to the meeting place. The local pastor will usually 
announce the event at the Masses on the previous Sunday 
and urge Catholics to attend and bring non-Catholics. 

One member of the group who is most fitted should 
act as chairman and introduce the speakers, who must 
adhere to their specific subjects and a time limit. A quan- 
tity of inexpensive editions of such books as Father 
Martin’s “Catholic Religion” and “ Campaigning for 
Christ,” may be taken to the meeting and may be given 
away or, better still, sold for a nominal sum to those sin- 
cerely interested in studying further the claims of the 
Catholic Church. 

The spirit of true Christian courtesy and patience 
should pervade such meetings. Anything which smacks 
of violent controversy must be absolutely avoided. Like 
the Church herself, the street preachers go out, not to 
argue, but to proclaim the message of Christ’s truth and 
peace. Whatever their treatment the speakers must never 
forget that they represent a cause which can never prove 
false, for it is God’s own cause among men. 

To such a message the American people will stop, look 
and listen. What shall be the answer of the Catholic laity 
to the sublime opportunity thus to make the True Church 
better known and loved? 


NOCTURNE 


Quiet and cool the night’s soft radiance, 

And hushed the paddle’s dipping as I take 

The moon’s long silver path across the lake. 

The shore glides slow and silently enchants. 

Blue darkness, star-hung, whispers strange romance ; 
Slim tufted palms a double pattern make; 

Moss veils swing low; pale petals stir and shake 
An incense through the shadows’ lazy dance. 


Tomorrow's noon will find me far away, 
Straining and heated in the turmoil’s dust. 

Still I shall have this placid dream. So may 

We linger in the rainbow moment’s hue, 

Though we are of the vast gray hours and must 
Forever bid to beauty sad adieu. 


Monroe HEata. 
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The Middle Ages in Modern Mayenne 
JouNn GIBBONS 
A REAL writer, of course, would naturally open 
with a well-turned sentence or so in which he woulc 
gracefully assume all his readers to be aware of the in- 
estimable debt that Catholic America owes to French 
Laval. If I could only find the right place in the refer- 
ence book, I would try it myself. It had something, I 
know, to do with Notre Dame in Indiana, but then all 
these scholars’ bits are liable to go astray. My own guide 
book, for instance, says quite clearly that Laval pos- 
sesses two castles of enormous historic interest and that 
every English visitor will naturally find hours of gratifica- 
tion in them. I did not see either. 

In point of fact, I did not see very much of Laval at 
all. When one is trying to walk across France and has 
just come to the end of the first week of foot-slogging 
under a totally unexpected sun and under conditions of 
totally unexpected difficulties (which include nobody being 
able to understand a word of one’s French) and when 
one has an introduction to an English-speaking priest in 
the place, one just tumbles inside gratefully. 

As the gate-Sister in her little lodge threw open her 
door with an Entrez, Monsieur, the cool of the cloister 
inside seemed singularly inviting after the glare of those 
kilometers of road, and I entrayed quickly and with no 
thought of duties unfulfilled towards those castles. I was 
expected, it seemed, and the little priest who taught 
English welcomed me with a courtly ceremony in which 
was curiously combined my own familiar tongue and 
surely a something which was reminiscent of a France 
of an older regime. It was all so orderly and even my 
introduction to the Monsieur the Abbé the Director, and 
to all the other Monsieurs the other Abbés as they stood 
in a courteously attentive line, seemed to have in it a 
something of a little ritual after the struggle of those 
mocking roads outside. And then they all wanted to 
know how best Laval might serve their guest. Would 
it be, for example, that I might demand to see their 
castles of superlative historic interest? 

But I did not, asking instead if I might be shown the 
way to the Shrine of Notre Dame de Pritz. When one 
walks across France for an Intention, it might be as well 
to pay one’s respects to as many of Our Lady’s Shrines 
on the way as may be, and Notre Dame de Pritz was once 
a famous Shrine indeed. 

Behold us then, one perspiring Englishman and one 
French priest in that curious buttoned-up skirt-cassock 
that looks so extraordinarily hot for a perfectly grilling 
midsummer day, making our way along the chalky path 
that leads out of Laval along the edge of the river with 
its houseboat-looking laundry barges. Past a mill and 
past the point where the funny little steam tram-train 
thing crosses the road, and we leave the track and turn 
into the courtyard of a farmhouse. The Church, it seems, 
is no longer consecrate, and being in fact on private 
property it is a little courtesy to ask Monsieur the Pro- 
prietor’s permission for the visit. 

That farmer, one thinks, must nod his assent a many 
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times a year, for every inch of the woodwork within those 
ancient walls is literally covered with penciled petitions, 
their very modernity in striking contrast to the queer 
centuries-old ornaments and images which make the 
guide-book attraction to the place. A few times a year 
organized pilgrimages are made and the ancient walls 
again enclose the ancient Sacrifice, but for the most part 
the pilgrims find their way in ones and twos, to make 
their prayers in the absolute silence that is broken only 
by the murmur of the bees in the garden outside. 

“ Pitifully Behold the Sorrows of Our Hearts” might, 
one supposes, cover all those thousands of penciled 
scrawls. For myself I couldn’t read the most of them 
even if I’d wanted to, and only one or two stand out in 
my memory. “ Pray, hard, dear Mother Mary, that within 
the year I may find a husband.” That pilgrim, one thinks, 
will have walked here alone. “ Pray your very hardest, 
dear Lady of Pritz, that I ‘may grow up quickly into a 
great, tall man, to take a big sword and kill the enemies 
of France.” That one isn’t so far from the ground and 
its writer will likely have toddled his way holding tight 
to the hand of a mother jn black. And if any American 
looks very hard indeed at a place about five feet high and 
over to the left, he’ll come across a scrawl in English, 
that somebody might succeed in walking to Lourdes. And 
weeks later I got there. Let us hope that Our Lady of 
Pritz prayed equally hard for another of her petitioners, 
and that the desired husband turned out all that he should 
have done. They don’t always. So at least I am told. 

Next day they took me to the great High Mass at the 
Cathedral. No lesser solemnity might serve. It may have 
been that they were anxious for Laval to show its very 
best to the rare Anglo-Saxon. Yes, English did come, 
and even more, of course, the richer Americans. But one 
never saw them: They came by car and stopped in the 
town’s great hotel, insisting as far as possible upon their 
own foods and their own company, “did” the place in 
an hour or so, and so departed. 

But I was different and Laval was to give me of its 
best. As a sort of guest of state they put me in the organ 
loft and from there I could look down upon all the 
pageantry of the procession and its suisse, the gentleman 
in a medieval uniform clanging his halbert on the stones 
of the great nave as a signal to salute the Host in its 
rolling clouds of incense smoke. It was very fine pagean- 
try and I was especially fortunate, I was told, as Mon- 
signor the Bishop was there that day. And from my 
perch I saw something else, that most assuredly was not 
in the ritual. 

Two small and very naughty little girls were having a 
positive battle as to which was to take the end seat in a 
row of chairs next to the aisle. The point was important, 
for the victorious possessor of the coveted chair would 
be next to the procession and so in a strategic position 
to kiss the episcopal hand of Monsignor in token of hu- 
mility. I was craning my impious neck over the edge of 
the organ loft to see which little girl won, when the 
procession with its guards and canons and dignitaries 
came slowly round the corner of the huge building. And 
My Lord, old, old gentleman though he seemed, saw the 
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little matter too, and deliberately halted his almost royal 
progress to give them each their chance. So two small 
girls instead of one were that day permitted to be duly 
humble. 

And after the Mass my priest took me round the town 
on a little progress of our own, introducing me with a 
something of pride to one group of friends and to an- 
other. After all, it is surely an occasion when after teach- 
ing English for half a lifetime a real Englishman arrives. 
And spite of my shabby trousers and travel-stained per- 
son, all those kindly French ladies and gentlemen were so 
courteously amiable at meeting me. It was only one of 
them who asked Pourquoi, why the man was walking to 
Lourdes, and then it was in French for me not to under- 
stand. But I did catch it and was wondering wiat the 
priest would say, for he knew nothing about myself or 
the Baby at home. But without a second’s hesitation the 
little old gentleman replied: Pour pénitence. And I 
wonder how on earth he knew. For until that very minute 
I had never known it myself. I was still thinking of it 
when I left Laval. 

Now the next shrine that you come to, of Notre Dame 
d’Argentré, is quite a different one. In a sort of little 
park they’ve laid out a miniature of the Holy Places, with 
here the Mount, there the Place of Crucifixion, the House 
of Pilate, and the rest. At each there are the proper 
prayers in neat French all carved out on stones, and one 
goes round them on one’s knees. On a blazing hot day, 
very hot it makes one, and I rather wondered whether 
it would be proper to remove my pack from my back and 
do it, so to speak, in light marching order. In the end I 
decided to be on the safe side and to keep the thing on. 
But it was uncommonly warm. It is odd that the real 
pilgrims who did things in the Middle Ages never seem 
to have commented on the heat. 

For thé matter of that, the “ Middle Ages” still exist 
in France side by side with an astonishing modernity. So 
I was thinking when a little later I came to Notre Dame 
du Chéne. Properly speaking, I believe the place is in 
the Department of the Sarthe and not in Mayenne at all, 
but it is well within the sphere of influence of Laval and 
only a quarter of a mile off the great main road that runs 
from there straight as an arrow down into the blazing 
South. 

Now precisely »hat Our Lady of the Oak did there 
centuries ago or exactly which of her miracles is com- 
memorated by the simply colossal church that they have 
built in the middle of nothing in particular, I frankly do 
not know. It tells you all about it on the stained-glass 
windows, only I could not read the French of the inscrip- 
tions. As far as I could see, there was not an oak there 
now at all. There wasn’t anything at all, except that huge 
church, a kind of booth where they sold rosaries and 
statues, half-a-dozen old ladies sitting on the church steps 
under enormous umbrellas against the blinding sun sell- 
ing candles, and a big inn with a bench outside for humble 
pilgrims like myself, and inner rooms where more priv- 
ileged persons could be served with meals. 

That was all there was. No hamlet at all that I could 
see. But outside the church there was a halte on the little 
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railway, and modern France is far too common-sense to 
put up stations for nothing. It is used, I was told, by 
thousands upon thousands of pilgrims a year. Some at 
least of their prayers must be answered, one would think, 
for every square foot inside that great and gorgeous 
church is simply plastered with ex-voto tablets. “ For a 
Favor,” they mostly run. “Thanks to Notre Dame du 
Chéne for a Favor of 1914 to 1918” comes hundreds of 
times over. “1914 for a Son Preserved.” That must 
be one mother speaking to another. Nor is it only the 
women. Time and again the men themselves, Lieutenant 
X., Private Z., General W., are returning their thanks in 
the democracy of the Faith. “1914,” it comes over and 
over again in the vast acreage of those walls. All the 
miracles of Our Lady of the Oak, be very sure, were not 
in the “ Middle Ages” of the history books. 

Whether today she works miracles of healing I do not 
know. It is a pity that they didn’t teach me at school to 
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read French better. But I do know that in modern 
France, the “infidel France” of the newspapers, there 
are still those who believe in her healing. Or how could 
I have passed in the lane from the great trunk road that 
couple taking careful pains in the carrying of a crippled 
child? An obvious French laborer in his obvious best 
clothes, he and his anxious-faced wife, that was all of 
the little pilgrimage that there was. At the moment I had 
wondered idly at his clothes, for the French peasant is a 
careful man and it was no holiday. 

Then five minutes later, as I saw the couple in the 
church, I understood. One would of course put on one’s 
best for the Queen’s Court. And it may be that that 
waistcoat, preserved with such pains through the years 
in some cottage armoire, counted for favor as fully as a 
bishop’s purple. I do not know. But as I looked at the 
child, I thought of my own. And so thinking pressed 
forward towards the South and Spain. 


The Centenary of Joseph Jefferson 


GRACE HEFFERNAN 


NE hundred years ago, on February 20, 1829, 
Joseph Jefferson, dean of the American stage and 
creator of the role of Rip Van Winkle, was born. 

A brief consideration of his career calls forth a question. 
Why, although he played eighty-four roles, some of them 
as famous as Bob Acres and Newman Noggs, is he re- 
membered as Rip Van Winkle? It is a strange fact that 
while an actor may support many roles ably, the public 
associates him with a particular character, and in that part 
he remains known for all time. There are tales of actors 
who have resented this labeling, claiming that it* blighted 
their careers. Only last week an aging lady who at one 
time was ambitious to act in a Shakespearean repertoire 
attributed her failure on the stage to the circumstances 
that as a child she had played the title role in “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” and the public had never connected 
her with anything else. 

The lady was unfortunate. She found her special role 
too early in life. Time has been kinder to other actors, 
and has allowed them to become known and admired 
before it presented to them their starring parts. What 
is the reason for a starring part? Why is it that although 
many actors play a part, only one becomes known for it? 
Why, although an actor plays many parts with equally 
perfect technique does he become known for only one? 
Why do we associate Maude Adams with Peter Pan? 
Surely she was successful in many other plays. Why do 
we link Beerbohm Tree with Henry VIII? Other 
great actors have supported the role. Why is Walter 
Hampden noted for Cyrano de Bergerac rather than 
for Othello? The answer is to be found not in their 
careers but in their lives. The greatest triumph of an 
actor is not to throw off self, as is so often claimed, but 
to develop and idealize self. That is why, although he 


played eighty other roles, Joseph Jefferson is known 


to the American public exclusively as Rip Van Winkle. 

Joseph was exceptionally suited to the portrayal of Rip 
Van Winkle for many reasons, not the least of which was 
the influence of his family. It was not because he was 
born in a family who had been actors for five generations. 
That might have influenced him in becoming an actor, 
but not in interpreting Rip Van Winkle. Nor was it that 
because of this family he was born to the theater and had 
his playhouse behind the scenes. This environment might 
have resulted in his early passion for the stage, but not 
in Rip. The importance of Joseph Jefferson’s family in 
the development of his most popular role was that his 
interpretation of this character was the culmination of 
their talents. His father and grandfather had been fam- 
ous for their love of humor, for their powerful delinea- 
tions of old men, and for their genius. The epitaph on 
the tombstone of the first Joseph: Jefferson reads as 
follows: “Here lies an actor whose unrivaled powers 
took in the whole range of comic character from pathos 
to soul-shaking mirth; his coloring of a part was that of 
nature—warm, pure, and fresh, but of nature enriched 
with the first conceptions of genius.” Besides this in- 
herited talent Jefferson had the direct model of a happy- 
go-lucky father on whom to base his conception of Rip. 
In spite of all past failures, as each fresh venture pre- 
sented itself, his father’s hopeful nature predicted imme- 
diate and successful results. 

Joseph inherited from his ancestors a sense of humor, 
the power to delineate old men, a certain amount of 
genius, and a model. These things, therefore, were the 
foundation for his development of Rip Van Winkle. But 
they were only the foundation. Rip was not a comic old 
man and so although a sense of humor was needed to 
interpret his character, it was not by any means all that 
was necessary. The element necessary for the completion 
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of the characterization came upon Jefferson very sud- 
denly in 1858. Ever since his first conscious act upon the 
stage at the age of three years when in a moment of 
fright he pulled off the wig of a famous tragedian, he 
had been making people laugh. His entire career had 
been concerned with the portrayal of comic parts, the 
most popular being Dr. Pangloss in “ The Heir-at-law” 
and Bob Acres in “ The Rivals.” 

In 1858, however, he played the role of Asa Trenchard 
in “ Our American Cousin,” a congenial part calling for 
rustic grace, native manliness and unconscious drollery, 
and one in which for the first time in his life in the 
theater he spoke a pathetic speech. The reaction of the 
audience with their smiles mingled with tears so im- 
pressed him that thenceforward it became his ambition 
to find a part in which humor and pathos were blended. 
He examined the histories of famous dramatic characters, 
but found all of them too human. He was searching for 
a myth—something intangible and perhaps impossible. 
For a year he was unsuccessful; but in 1859, while read- 
ing Irving’s “ Life and Letters,” he discovered Rip Van 
Winkle. Rip Van Winkle! In Jefferson’s biography he 
says that there was a magic in the sound of the name as 
he repeated it. Was it not the very character he wanted? 
An American story by an American author was surely 
just the theme suited to an American actor. 

Upon examination, however, the story disappointed 
him. The theme was interesting but not dramatic. The 
description was beautiful, but the character of Rip did 
not speak ten lines. How could so simple a sketch be 
turned into an effective play? There had already been 
three or four unsuccessful dramatizations of the story in 
which Jefferson’s father and half-brother had acted. 
Finally after five years of study, tryouts, revision, and 
collaboration with Dion Boucicault, he produced it in 
London on September 5, 1865, and it became popular at 
once. 

It was a perfect production of Irving’s “Rip Van 
Winkle,” but a production exalted by ideal treatment. In 
Jefferson’s hands it became the vehicle for an extremely 
refined psychological exhibition. He made Rip stand in 
poetic relief against a background of real life—manners, 
parental love and young love. He made him not a model 
but a real friend, good to the core and loved in spite of 
his weaknesses. The drink which is so prominent a 
feature of the story became with Jefferson merely an 
expedient to remove Rip to the mountains; and there in 
the scene on the mountain-tops he showed the full power 
of his dramatic genius. He had found his character, a 
mixture of humor and pathos, human yet intangible; and 
he realized that only by keeping the mythical and the 
realistic elements separate could he hope to convince his 
audience of the possibility of the impossible. The first 
and last acts of the play were natural in their homelike 
settings; but in the second act Jefferson devised a weird 
and beautiful interview with the ghosts of Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew at the highest peak of the Catskills. 
The scene was entirely dark save for the dim light of the 
moon; and no voice was heard except Rip’s, the ghosts 
answering by nods and gestures, lest their human voices 
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should detract from the unreality of the scene. This 
strange interview served as a fitting prologue for Rip’s 
mystic sleep. 

“Rip Van Winkle” had not been an immediate suc- 
cess, and was finally acclaimed by the public only after 
Dion Boucicault had exerted all his talent as a playwright 
and producer upon its structural technique, and after 
Jefferson had idealized the conception of its central 
character. However, after its success in London in 1865, 
Jefferson played the role with increasing popularity every 
season for fourteen years in England, the United States 
and Australia. In Castlemaine, Australia, his perform- 
ance was thus heralded by the Town Crier: 

Oh yes! Oh yes! Step up, ladies and gentlemen. Now or never 
is your honly chance to see the greatest living wonder of the age, 
Joseph Jefferson, the great actor from America. His power of 
producing laughs and tears at vun and the same time is so great 
that he caused the Empress of Roushia to weep on her wedding 
night, and made her gracious Majesty, the Queen, bust out laughin’ 
at the funeral of Prince Albert. He is the bosom friend of the 
President of America and the idol of the Prince of Wales. 

His continued portrayal of the character caused many 
critics to charge him with repetition. He answered their 
attacks good-humoredly, remarking, “ It is perhaps better 
to play one part in different ways than many parts all in 
one way.” 

In all respects, therefore, Joseph Jefferson was suited 
to the role of Rip Van Winkle. He had genius, sweet- 
ness of temperament, beauty of ideals. There was about 
him an atmosphere of sunny idleness, goodness, innocence, 
and careless mirth. In his interpretation of Rip, he 
reached the perfection of the actor’s art: “the delinea- 
tion of a distinctly individual character through succes- 
sive stages of growth until it became the story of a life 
completely told.” 


FRAGILE 


Your voice is melody 

Like the moon’s 

Chant of the sea; 

Like soft runes. 

Your eyes are beams 

Of the starlight... 

How still it seems— 

You are so white. 

So cold, sweet bird, 

Your lips are pressed; 

Speak but a word 

Here at my breast. 

What is this fear 

Chilling the air, 

Why are the angels here 

Stroking your hair? 

Why does a black wing, 

Flutter of gloom, 

Shadow the ceiling, 

Darken the room? 

Then it is death, 

Frigid as ice, 

Taking your breath, 

Glazing your eyes. 

Never another word 

Soft as the moon’s tread. 

Ah, little dream-bird, 

Why are you dead? 
Joun Lee Hiccrns. 
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What Is the Shamrock? 


Mary Burr 


HE feast of St. Patrick is a high day and a holiday 

in Ireland, a day of much frolicking, rejoicing, feast- 
ing, and merriment. They love their patron saint, this 
warm-hearted people, and they honor him by various out- 
ward symbols, as well as by their deep devotion. Their 
symbol of symbols is the little shamrock, around which 
they have woven countless stories and legends so numer- 
ous that it is most difficult to get to the facts concern- 
ing so important a plant. Sons of Ireland everywhere 
have carried with them this love of country and saint and 
have handed on to their children’s children their custom 
of expressing their loyalty by “ wearing the green on Pat- 
rick’s day.” But the question is asked by the more literal- 
minded, just what is this little plant and what is its actual 
origin and history? 

It was about 1571 that the word’ shamrock made its 
first appearance in English literature, but at that time and 
for nearly a century thereafter the word was applied 
solely to a breadstuff or food herb pressed iftto service 
by the Irish in their ever-recurring times of famine or 
scarcity of corn. Henry Mundy, a famous Oxford doctor 
writing in 1680, says in a fanciful fashion that “the Irish 
that nourish themselves with their shamrock, which is the 
purple clover, are swift of foot and of nimble strength.” 

The word itself in its earlier appearance in literature 
was associated with the purple and white clovers Trifo- 
lium pratense and T. repens, and it is these which John 
Gerard, 1597 says “are called in Irish shamroches.” At 
different times and in different places almost every well- 
known species of the genus Trifolium has been called 
shamrock. But the plant at the present time accepted 
by Irishmen everywhere, in Ireland and in England, and 
by the botanists at the university in Dublin, is that known 
commonly in England as suckling clover, Trifolium minus. 
It was this species that was received by James Britten 
from thirteen Irish counties when he was collecting ma- 
terial for the “ Dictionary of Plant Names” and it is 
T. minus that is distributed annually by the Queen to the 
Irish Guards. 

The shamrock is widely and commonly distributed 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland and elsewhere in 
Northern Europe, although this is not the popular view 
held in Ireland. The Irish believe that the shamrock is 
found only in the island St. Patrick made his own, and 
that when removed from the hallowed spot, it languishes 
—“if its roots be not fed from its own Irish clay it will 
wither” is the popular but fallacious belief. Another 
popular belief in Ireland is that the shamrock does not 
flower. This belief can be readily explained when it is 
remembered that in March when the shamrock is most 
in demand, Trifolium minus has not yet put forth its little 
yellow flower. 

The interested reader is referred to the admirable mon- 
ograph, “The Shamrock in Literature: A _ Critical 


Chronology,” by Nathaniel Colgan, of Dublin, published 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ire- 
land (Vol. 26, 1896). This valuable piece of research 
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records the findings of botanists and historians covering 
a period of some two centuries and a half with running 
comments thereon, designed chiefly to aid in estimating 
the exact weight of the evidence offered by each writer. 

It was not until 1681 that the shamrock badge made 
its first appearance in literature. To quote from Mr. 
Colgan: “It is in the journal of Thomas Dinely, an 
English gentleman who traveled in Ireland during the 
reign of Charles II, that the history of the shamrock 
enters on this later phase. The journal, which appears 
to have been written in 1681, has a chapter on the Man- 
ners and Customs and Saints’ days of the Irish, in which 
this passage occurs. 

The seventeenth day of March yearly is St. Patrick’s, an im- 
movable feast when ye Irish of all stations and condicions were 
crosses in their hats, some of pins, some of green ribbon and 
the vulgar superstitiously wear shamroges, 3-leaved grass which 
they likewise eat (they say) to cause a sweet breath... . 

“This is the earliest record of the wearing of the sham- 
rock and of the Patrick Cross, the cross which since then 
has gradually given away to the shamrock, being here 
spoken of by Dinely as being of the two in more general 
use in his time. It may be fairly argued, of course, 
that the use of the shamrock as a badge probably long 
antedated this first record of its appearance in that char- 
acter.” An illuminating fact is brought out by a foot- 
note to the foregoing, which says—“ See p. 183, Vol. 1, 
New Series, Journal of Kilkenny Archaeological Society 
(1856) where Dinely’s Journal was first published by 
Evelyn Philip Shirley.” From this it would appear that 
so deeply rooted in the tradition of the people was the 
custom of wearing the green that the practice endured for 
175 years without any stimulation from the literature of 
the period. Another interesting fact is that less than 
100 years have passed since the appearance of the Dinely 
Journal, which connects the wearing of the shamrock with 
the observance of St. Patrick’s Day, yet the custom is so 
old and so closely woven into the warp and woof of the 
Irish character that wherever a son of Erin has dwelt, 
there the tradition is known and practised and has been 
since very early times. 

The shamrock plant is known in the United States as 
least hop clover, and botanists here prefer to call it 
Trifolium dubium, dubium being a synonym for minus. 
It is called least hop clover here to distinguish it from 
low hop clover, Trifolium procumbens. Trifolium dubium 
ranges over practically the entire United States, except in 
the semi-arid region and was introduced from Europe. 
Just when it came to join our group of clovers is not 
known, but in a letter to his friend Arthur Young in 
England in 1786, George Washington asked him to ship 
fifty pounds of hop-clover seed to his Virginia estate. 
From this source it probably spread south and west. 

Upon the best of authority, therefore, it may be stated 
that it is not the white clover which is the shamrock of 
Ireland, although thousands of plants will be sold in Eng- 
land and in America on March 17 as such. The plant 
so honored by a nation, so loved by them as a symbol of 
their faith in their own St. Patrick is that plant known as 
suckling clover in England, as least hop clover in the 
United States. 
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The Italian Treaty and Concordat 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


ITH commendable enterprise the United Press, 

W\ on March 5, distributed to the newspapers tak- 

ing its service the complete text of the three im- 
portant documents signed at the Lateran last month; the 
Treaty settling the Roman Question, the Concordat regu- 
lating the relations of the Church with the State, and the 
financial convention. 

So much that was inaccurate about these documents 
has been cabled by special correspondents in Rome, that 
Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to the “ U.P.” for hav- 
ing spread the facts themselves on the record, so that 
everybody can find the truth for himself and that the 
campaign of misrepresentation may cease. For instance, 
it now develops that the Great Canon Law Scare was 
merely a newspaper sensation made up out of whole cloth 
by some needy writer in search of a “ by-line.” From one 
end of the documents to the other there is nothing about 
Italy “ accepting” or “ adopting” Canon Law, though in 
many places it can be seen that the agreements have been 
made along the lines of a recognition of Canon Law as a 
fact. With this slender foundation of fact, indignant 
editorials were written all over the country denouncing 
this “ reactionary ” step. Now these attacks will have to 
be disavowed. 

The three documents in translation cover eight news- 
paper columns, about 8,000 words, enough to fill eight 
pages of this Review. For that reason readers will wel- 
come an analysis of them. As was said, there are three 
documents. The first, the Treaty proper, establishes the 
independence of the Holy See; it comprises a preamble 
and twenty-seven articles. The Concordat is similar in 
form to the many other agreements made with various 
countries, and comprises a preamble and forty-five arti- 
cles. The financial convention comprises three articles. 

To make clear the difference between the first two of 
these documents, we cannot do better than to quote their 
preambles, which state the reason for their existence. 

The preamble to the Treaty reads: 

In the name of the Most Holy Trinity: 

Whereas the Holy See and Italy have recognized the con- 
venience of eliminating every reason for difference existing be- 
tween them, to come to a definite arrangement of their reciprocal 
relations conforming to justice and the dignity of the two high 
parties and assuring to the Holy See in a stable way the condition 
of fact and of right which guarantees to it absolute independence 
in fulfilment of its high mission in the world, and by which the 
Holy See consents to recognize the Roman Question raised in 
1870 with the assigning of Rome to the Kingdom of Italy under 
the dynasty of the House of Savoy as settled in an irrevocable 
manner: and 

Whereas, owing to the necessity of assuring absolute visible in- 
dependence to the Holy See, in order to guarantee to it indisputable 
sovereignty also in the international field, it is deemed necessary 
to constitute Vatican City with special dispositions, recognizing 
its full property rights with exclusive and absolute power and 
sovereign jurisdiction over it to the Holy See; his Holiness, the 
Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI, and his Majesty Victor Emmanuel III, 
King of Italy, have resolved to stipulate a treaty, etc. 


The preamble to the Concordat reads: 

In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity: 

Whereas since the beginning of the negotiations between the 
Holy See and Italy for resolution of the Roman Question, the Holy 
See itself has proposed that a treaty relative to the said question 
should be accompanied as a necessary complement by a concordat 
for settling the conditions of religion and the Church in Italy, and 

Whereas a treaty for solution of the Roman Question has been 
concluded and signed today; His Holiness, etc. 

In other words the Treaty is a special instrument aris- 
ing from the peculiar position of the Holy See in Italy, 
while the Concordat is the usual agreement of which the 
Holy See has made many with countries where there is 
a large number of Catholics and where it is necessary to 
agree beforehand so that all possible difficulties may be 
foreseen and any conflict between Church and State may 
be avoided. 

The first four articles of the Treaty contain general 
principles. In Article one, Italy recognizes again Article 
I of the Constitution whereby the Catholic religion is the 
sole religion of the State. Note that it says “sole re- 
ligion of the State,” not the sole religion in the State. 
Religious freedom is guaranteed by the Constitution, and 
that is not changed by this Treaty. Italy also (Article 
two) recognizes the sovereignty of the Holy See as a 
national entity “as an inherent attribute of its nature, in 
conformity with its tradition and the exigencies of its 
mission in the world.” Article three sets up Vatican 
City, leaving the Piazza of St. Peter open to the public, 
and allowing the Italian police to preserve order in it on 
certain occasions. Article four is the usual guarantee of 
mutual non-interference in each other’s affairs. 

Articles five, six and seven are necessary regulations 
having to do with present tenants in the territory of the 
Holy See, with water supply, railroad communications, 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and cable, all of which are 
furnished by Italy at its own expense. In Article seven 
Italy agrees not to allow new constructions nearby over- 
looking Vatican City, and forbids aircraft to fly over it. 

The person of the Sovereign Pontiff is sacred (Article 
eight). Attempts against his life, or propaganda to com- 
mit them will be punished by Italy, and offenses and in- 
sults against him in written and spoken word will not 
be allowed, as too often was not the case in the past. 
Thus we will now be spared the unpardonable outrages 
which have disgraced the American name in the past. 

Three other articles, nine, ten and twenty-one, specify 
the subjects of Vatican City, the rights of Cardinals, who 
will receive the honors of princes of the blood, and cer- 
tain liberties of Vatican officials living in Rome itself. 
Similarly, diplomatic agents accredited to the Holy See 
receive immunity if living in Rome, and Italy and the 
Holy See agree to exchange ambassadors. The Holy 
Father, according to dispatches, will name Msgr. Bor- 
gongini-Duca as his first legate to Htaly, a well-deserved 
honor. Passport arrangements are made in Article nine- 
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teen and freedom from Italian customs for Vatican mer- 
chandise is decreed in Article twenty. Usual extradition 
agreements are made for criminal fugitives, and by re- 
quest of the Holy See, Italy will judge and punish crimes 
committed in Vatican City (Articles twenty-two and 
three). 

Articles thirteen to sixteen concern properties and 
property rights. Three kinds of Vatican properties are 
named: those in Vatican City, over which the Holy See 
has ownership and sovereignty; those in Italian territory 
to which diplomatic immunity or extra-territoriality are 
granted by Italy; and those which are declared tax ex- 
empt. In the second category fall various churches and 
office buildings owned by the Pope and in the second are 
the Gregorian University, the Biblical, Oriental and 
Archeological Institutes and a few other places. 

The Treaty ends with the solemn declaration by the 
Pope that he is satisfied that by it he has been assured the 
requisite independence for the pursuit of his spiritual 
functions, that he now at last recognizes the legitimacy of 
the dynasty ‘of Savoy on the throne of Italy, and that he 
declares the Rqman Question forever eliminated. 

The Concordat which follows will appear to those who 
are not familiar with such instruments as a remarkable 
document. As a matter of fact there is much in it which 
is new, especially some matters peculiar to Italy, and the 
regulations on marriage and education, which go far be- 
yond former concordats in their genervsity and will no 
doubt be a model for future ones with other States. The 
very making of a concordat is a frank recognition that 
there do exist fields in which the interests of Church and 
State overlap, and hence which might possibly become 
sources of conflict in the future. The purpose is to fore- 
see and eliminate these as far as possible, and to provide 
for an amicable settlement of any disagreements which 
may arise. The Concordat with Italy is an extraordinary 
object lesson for the world. It is hard to see, if its terms 
are respected, how any possible religious disputes can 
hereafter arise. It is the fruit of centuries of experience. 

It is not necessary to detail all its provisions here. It 
arranges for instance, for freedom of worship (Article 
one); freedom of communication and of the publication 
of religious notices (Article two); and freedom of asso- 
ciation (Articles twenty-nine to thirty-one). Articles 
three to eight detail the rights and duties of clerics in 
their civic capacity. 

Some of these are interesting. Theological students 
and novices in Religious Orders are not exempt from 
military training but may put it off until their twenty- 
sixth year. All clerics in orders are exempt from the 
army, except in a general mobilization, when they will be 
assigned “ preferentially ” to the hospital service, and all 
parish priests and their assistants are exempt even then. 
All ecclesiastics are exempt from jury duty. No eccle- 
siastic may join a political party as an actual member in 
the European sense, but ecclesiastics may hold State and 
municipal positions with the permission of their superiors 
and they lose their position if the permission is withdrawn. 
No apostate priest om one under censure may hold any 
teaching position or wear the ecclesiastical garb. 
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Some of the regulations have a special interest. Thus 
the ten holy days of the Church are made legal holidays 
(Article eleven). All Bishops before taking office will 
take an oath before the Premier to respect the King an¢ 
Government under the Constitution, and to abstain from 
doing anything to injure the Italian State or public peace 
(Article twenty). Ownership of the Catacombs is vested 
in the Holy See, with freedom to excavate (Article thirty- 
three). Papal titles of nobility are recognized by Italy 
(Articles forty-one and two). The societies grouped 
under the name of “Catholic Action” are recognized by 
Italy, since their activities are non-political (Article forty- 
three). This article was undoubtedly the object of espe- 
cial solicitude by the Holy Father. 

Very intricate regulations are made with regard to the 
setting up of parishes and dioceses (Articles sixteen to 
eighteen) and to the appointment of Bishops and beneficed 
clergy (Articles nineteen to twenty-six). It is sufficient 
to remark that the old royal prerogatives of the ez- 
equatur and the placet, by which Kings controlled the 
hierarchy, and those concerning benefices, are abolished. 
The choice of Bishops is declared to belong to the Holy 
See, but before their appointment the latter will com- 
municate their names to the Government “ in order to be 
sure that the Government has no objections of a political 
nature” against them. 

Article thirty-four concerns marriage. Italy now recog- 
nizes the Sacrament of matrimony and the religious mar- 
riage has civil effect, as in the United States, though 
civil marriage for those who wish it alone is not abolished. 
There is no divorce, as heretofore, and declarations of 
nullity because of a defect in the marriage contract, per- 
tain to ecclesiastical courts, and will be decided according 
to canon law. In this way, all those disagreements over 
marriage common to modern countries will be completely 
eliminated. 

Finally, education is treated in Articles thirty-five to 
forty. As heretofore, Christian doctrine must be taught 
in primary schools, but this provision is extended now to 
secondary schools as well. Teachers of Christian doctrine, 
clerical as well as lay, will be certificated by the Bishop 
of the place, and only textbooks approved by the eccle- 
siastical authorities will be used. Religious instruction 
of the “ Balilla,” or boys physical-education societies, is 
also provided for. Seminaries and colleges for Church 
training are exempt from Government interference but 
all other educational institutions are subject to the Gov- 
ernment examinations for recognition of their degrees. 

No doubt, many will be surprised by the thoroughness 
and far-reaching character of these agreements. They 
will not be understood except by those who know some- 
thing of the character and tradition of the Italians. Even 
to those who do, it comes as a most welcome surprise 
that every possible ground of disagreement between a 
Church and a State which have the same subjects has 
been previously eliminated in such a spirit of give-and- 
take. It will not, we hope, be lost on those gloomy per- 
sons who foresee nothing but conflict every time there is 
set up what they are pleased to call union of Church and 
State. 
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The Administration’s Social Policies 
Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 

ITH the principles expressed in the opening and 

closing paragraphs of President Hoover’s In- 
augural Address, patriotic and God-fearing Americans 
will concur. Beginning with Washington, many of the 
Presidents have not been ashamed to call upon Almighty 
God at the opening of their term of office, to sustain them 
under the burdens inseparable from the life of the Chief 
Executive. Where there is no vision, the people perish ; 
and there is no vision, but only distortion, as long as Al- 
mighty God and His law are excluded from the councils 
of the nation and the lives of its public servants. 

But on examination, the Address reveals views and 
policies from which many of the President’s fellow-citi- 
zens must dissent. 

Every man who regards with horror the lawlessness 
which disgraces this country will applaud the President’s 
resolution to enforce the law, as far as in him lies, and, 
in particular, his intention to appoint a national commis- 
sion to investigate “the method of enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and the causes of abuse under 
it.” It is indeed striking, perhaps appalling, that more 
than nine years after the Volstead Act, the President 
finds that violation of this Act is a topic which may claim, 
directly and indirectly, more time and attention than are 
given to any other subject treated in his address. Surely, 
this fact should rouse some suspicion of the fidelity with 
which the Act reproduces the spirit and intent of the 
Amendment, and of the possibility of enforcing it in this 
vast and populous country. 

Apparently, however, this aspect of the problem does 
not occur to the President. He can go no further than to 
say that while it is the right of honest men to work for 
the repeal of the Act, it is also their strict duty, in the 
interval, to accord to Mr. Volstead’s creation all the rev- 
erence and submission due to a rule of reason, promul- 
gated by competent authority, for the common good. He 
apparently forgets that his appeal to “ good citizens” is 
but the echo of a cry raised again and again by President 
Coolidge, and raised without much effect. Even the ap- 
peal launched in solemn form by the President of the 
Standard Oil Company, and a group of allied capitalists, 
went unheard. 

It argues lack of wisdom somewhere in the legislative 
process, when within five years after the passage of an 
Act the President must beg citizens to observe it, and 
when it can be seriously proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment send two groups into the States, one composed 
of billposters with buckets of paste and flaunting printed 
exhortations, and the other of teachers and preachers with 
an appeal to the more cultured classes. Particularly when 
there is question of sumptuary legislation, legislative action 
must follow, not precede, the demand of the public. 
Otherwise, disrespect among all classes for the said legis- 
lation is the inevitable result. 

We are wholly unable to accept the evident belief of 
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the President that any statute passed by Congress is an 
act which possesses all the binding force properly belong- 
ing to law. No one would wish the President to state, 
even in equivalent terms, that the Volstead Act is null 
and void. Speaking as an official of the Government, he 
cannot speak his private opinions. It is neither his right 
nor his duty to assess Federal legislation; on the other 
hand, it is not his duty to affix to legislation obligations 
which it lacks. By profession and in practice the Presi- 
dent is a Prohibitionist, and he will enforce the law as he 
finds it. Citizens who desire to bring the present scandal- 
ous conditions to an end, fervently hope that the commis- 
sion which the President proposes to create, will show 
how this can be done without resting on the assumption 
that the whole of the Constitution is the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and without disregard of principles of human 
right and freedom which lie at the basis of all just gov- 
ernment. 

Nine years of Volsteadism have replaced the saloon, the 
brewer and the distiller, by the speakeasy, the racketeer, 
the perjurer and the thug. Nine years of Volsteadism 
have shifted the drinking place from the saloon to the 
home, the mash and the worm from the distillery to the 
family kitchen, the dipsomaniac list from the middle-aged 
to our boys and girls. The blame cannot wholly rest with 
failure of State cooperation. That lack cannot explain 
Philadelphia. Much less can it explain the 40,000 speak- 
easies of New York, or the bloody massacres of Chicago. 

Nor are we ready to accept the President’s views on the 
interest of the Federal Government in education, “ and 
the promotion of welfare activities affecting education 
and the home.” His words can be accepted as they stand, 
but not with their background. 

That background includes the forces now at work to 
compel the passage of the Newton maternity bill, or an 
even more inclusive measure, and the bill for a Federal 
Department of Education. The earnestness of the Presi- 
dent is seen in his conviction that for the “ welfare activi- 
ties ” he finds an “ important . . . mandate from the recent 
elections.” Referring to education, the President said : 

Although education is primarily a responsibility of the States 
and local communities, and rightly so, yet this nation as a whole 
is vitally concerned in its development everywhere to the highest 
standards and complete universality. Self-government can succeed 
only through an instructed electorate. Our object is not simply 
to overcome illiteracy. The nation has advanced too far for that. 


The more complex the problems of a nation become, the greater 
is the need for more and more advanced instruction. 


Here we have even an advance upon the old Federal 
education bills. For the President assumes that the Fed- 
eral Government is “ vitally concerned ” with “ education,” 
and not merely with education in the elementary grades, 
but with the complete system, beginning with the kinder- 
garten and ending with the graduate school. He further 
assumes that the Federal Government is “ vitally con- 
cerned” that these educational facilities should be made 
available to all, with “ complete universality.” 

What is the truth, under the Constitution? 

The Federal Government is “ vitally concerned” with 
education in the States to this extent only: that with the 
growth of education, properly understood, good govern- 
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ment will be secured in the States, and thus the welfare 
of the Federal Government, as well as that of the States, 
will be promoted. 

But the Federal Government is not “ vitally concerned ” 
with education in the sense that Congress may legislate 
to (a) take over the function, should a State be dere- 


lict, or, (b) to assume in whole or part the cost of edu- - 


cation within a State, or, (c) to establish any Department 
or bureau, calculated either directly or indirectly to en- 
croach upon rights reserved under the Constitution to 
the several States. 

Many local activities, such as hospitals, institutions for 
children, the sick, and the aged; prisons, insane asylums, 
park commissions, police boards, and so on, promote, 
when properly managed, the general welfare. In a true 
sense it may be said that the Federal Government is 
“vitally concerned” in them. But the existence of that 
vital concern gives Congress no right or duty whatever 
to advise, direct, subsidize, or control them. They fall 
under the police powers reserved to the States and for- 
bidden the Federal Government. 

In other words, what the States provide, or fail to pro- 
vide, in the matter of education and of “ welfare activi- 
ties” is no business of the Federal Government; pro- 
vided, always, that in acting or failing to act they violate 
no inhibition laid upon them by the Federal Constitution. 

With all good citizens, we trust that the administration 
of President Hoover will be productive of peace and true 
prosperity. We think, however, that these desirable aims 
are best secured when the Federal Government devotes 
itself to the duties entrusted to it by the Constitution. 
The parable of the old gentleman in Virginia who ac- 
cumulated a large fortune by sedulously minding his own 
business, sets forth an excellent principle in constitutional 
government. No government should do for any man what 
that man can do for himself. The Federal Government 
must not assume duties or usurp rights which belong to 
the States. When Congress quits meddling with the 
States, as the late Speaker Clark used to say, it will have 
time to care for its own concerns, and all will go well. 


Education 





A Problem for Catholic Educational 
Thought 


M. R. MappEN 


N AMERICA some months ago Dr. George Johnson 
raised a vital issue, not only for Catholic high-school 
educators as such, but for American education in its 
widest sense* He stressed the need for a philosophy of 
this type of education, called for a curriculum which, he 
considers, no one can just now describe, and ended by 
voicing the need of a complete functional analysis of 
citizenship in the Kingdom of Heaven as the basis for 
a curriculum for secondary schools, “a curriculum that 
will leave the student maladjusted to things as they are, 
because he is adjusted to the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 
While the thoughtful Catholic grasps the meaning in- 
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tended in this last, it would not seem as if it were quite 
as obvious to the ordinary American citizen. And even 
the Catholic would certainly remark that if he is to arrive 
eventually at Heaven, it must be, and can be, only by 
way of the environment here. Indeed his chances of ar- 
rival are conditioned precisely by his reactions to the 
earthly environment. He must live in a “ state of life” 
and fulfil the duties of this as best he may. If this is 
not adjustment, then what is? 

True, Dr. Johnson modifies his environment by the 
phrase, “things as they are.” And this is just the point 
at issue. 

For what is education expected to prepare one? “To 
function in the social environment,” answer the students 
of secular education, so that the general average and level 
of civilization and culture may be raised gradually. The 
Catholic is not behind the secularist with his courses in 
vocational and economic civics, but he adds, “so that the 
individual may arrive eventually at his final function in 
Heaven.” 

Both agree that the subject of education is to function 
on the environment first, whatever the final end. Then 
the problem becomes reduced to what environment—an 
environment of things as they are, or just an environ- 
ment? Those struggling with the problems of secular 
education take the first, and cry the need of a study of 
the thousand-and-one possible occupations that human 
beings follow in an environment of things as they are. 
Listing these, classifying them, putting them through 
the mill of statistics, prepares the ground for curriculum 
making. Out of this study emerges a collection of genera 
—the housewife, the factory worker, the office worker, 
executives of Big and Little Business, professionals, and 
so forth. In studying the skills necessary to the func- 
tioning of each of these, fascinating species appear, and 
thus titles for courses are arrived at and the curriculum 
is gradually made ready for the schools. The courses 
of study are widened, new types of schools suggested or 
experimented with, and education definitely becomes the 
process of acquiring skills. 

Of course, students of the problem have not failed to 
point out the snags. How many of these genera may be 
transplanted to the schools? The United States Steel 
Mills cannot, nor yet the National City Bank, or the Sears 
Roebuck Company. That is clear. Life in the steel mill 
or the coal mine is most certainly not the life desirable 
for a classroom, and still more does life in the bank presi- 
dent’s office, the playwright’s study or the children’s hos- 
pital, seem incongruous in the same place. These may 
not be brought to the classroom, either, and to bring the 
classroom to them has a guild flavor or medieval cast, 
which does not fit in with the next snag, the legal age limit 
for child labor in the various States. 

It does not take a child very long to master as many 
of the social or. economic skills of life as are capable of 
practical development in a school. Experience is proving 
that that-limit is easily reached before the legal working 
age for most of those not preparing for professional or 
highly technical trades. Continuing the method of analysis, 
why this gap? Is there any other motivation behind the 
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legal age for child labor, besides the aim of safeguard- 
ing health, and securing for the child at least a minimum 
preparation for the burdens of life? In all these genera 
of things as they are, is there really room for the worker 
between the ages of, say, twelve to eighteen? If there is 
not, then may the gap be filled with the learning of social 
and intellectual skills? 

Answer in chorus would no doubt be yes, but a new 
snag immediately reveals itself in the next step, the 
analysis of intelligence. Presumably the intelligence has 
to pick up some skills, if it is to master things intellectual 
and the intellectual point of view. Are all of those be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen avid for, and 
capable of, this? Of course they are avid, say the school 
supervisors, if we only could get the right kind of teach- 
ers. Capable? Well, the psychologists are in a sad state 
of confusion over the answer to this. But the educators 
must keep the schools going meantime, and so fall back 
upon what the humorists are pleased to call “ fads and 
frills.” 

Fads and frills may exist in these schools, but the plight 
of the harrassed curriculum maker is tragic and deserving 
of pity. Just think how many he must consider, the 
child-labor people, the tax payer, the psychiatrist, the 
board of education, the parents, and lastly the child. 
Especially the child, for he, poor soul, does not know what 
he wants and therefore must be given a variety, not only 
to train his taste but to be sure he has a choice, if not as 
wide as life, at least just short of this. In this it would 
seem as if the environment of things as they are unob- 
trusively merges into just an environment. 

This creates at once the problem and the opportunity 
for Catholic thought. For which environment is the 
Catholic educator preparing? There are many signs that 
some at least are accepting things as they are and follow- 
ing the example of the secular curricula makers. But it 
is not quite fair to the Catholic educators to suggest that 
they put in “ fresh air” courses to entertain a bored stu- 
dent during the intermission between extra-curricular 
activities. They do not wish to do that, nor do they do 
it. But in preparing their students for an environment 
of things as they are, Catholic educators must do what 
the secular educators do and for the same reasons, and 
stumble over the same snags, and arrive at the same 
deadlock, 

Must, however, Catholic educators take an environment 
of things as they are? Though they start from the same 
point,—that education must take as one of its aims the 
adjustment of the pupil to his environment, must it assume 
that the environment as is, stands unchangeable? 

Surely not. The snags in such a procedure are so over- 
whelming, so unsurmountable, that anything as dynamic 
and creative as true Catholic philosophy cannot possibly 
breathe in their presence. 

Is Catholic education expected to change the environ- 
ment? Why not? That, to quote the admirable words 
of Dr. Johnson, “is the challenge to Catholic educa- 
tional leadership,” and the problem for Catholic thought. 

How is this to be done? Through the curricula of 
Catholic schools. The environment of things as they are 
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must first be critically surveyed from the standpoint of 
Catholic philosophy, and from this study suggestions for 
a curriculum prepared. Some spade work for this is 
already done, in the Bishops’ Program published shortly 
after the War, and in the change which has come over 
the teaching of religion in so many of our Catholic schools. 
When the implications of these are taken advantage of 
and the principles of a new curriculum formulated, which 
will break with the tradition of accepting things as they 
are, a new environment will be created, inevitably if 
slowly, and the American can then be adjusted to his en- 
vironment, because it in turn will be adjusted to the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

This is an ideal of leadership, but an ideal which should 
not be rejected as impossible, because its final achievement 
may not be accomplished in time, but in eternity. 


Literature 


Apostles of the Impure 
Francis Tavcsor, S.J. 


O the pure, all things are pure, is the slogan now 
favored by that group of novelists and critics whom 
Harvey Wickham so aptly calls “the impuritans.” They 
direct their cry against all censors, moralists, preachers 
and policemen who admit being shocked by some of the 
current novels and plays. If you judge that a nasty book 
is indecent, you undoubtedly have a nasty mind. But 
they, since they do not believe any obscenity is objection- 
able, must logically be pure-minded. 

As I stated last week, this group of writers has devel- 
oped and is propagating a system of thinking, though 
not of thought, that is wholly amoral. They consider 
nothing too obscene to find a place in their books because 
they, as they assert, have not been able to discover any 
meaning for the word obscenity. The sense of modesty, 
they profess to believe, is an inhibition which the human 
race should have long ago outgrown. They consider the 
traditional reticences about certain functions of the body 
and the soul as stupid and irrational, even criminal. 

All things are pure to the pornographic writers of our 
day, because they do not believe anything to be impure. 
In a country without laws, there is nothing illegitimate. 
There is no right and no wrong for a person who has no 
moral standards. White is no different from black to the 
man blind from his birth. And so obscenity, decency, 
perversion, morality, chastity and beastliness are all equally 
pure to the impuritan novelists and playrights who are 
causing such worry to the censors and the district 
attorneys. 

The champions of immorality not only justify the prac- 
tice and the presentation of their obnoxious theories in 
their books, they are sedulously propagating them on the 
plea of being esthetic or scientific or educational. They 
are not content with powdering themselves white, they are 
striving to dump the tar bucket over all who disagree with 
them. Their further impudence involves the abolition of 
all laws that attempt to define obscenity in literature and 
the suppression of all groups that care enough about moral 
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welfare to act as censors or to protest against indecency. 
They are as worthy of respect as a society of pickpockets 
or murderers who agitate for the execution of all detec- 
tives and the bombing of prisons. 

In pitiable accents, these writers bewail the torture and 
the persecution that has been visited on them. They are 


forced to be so careful in what they write, since the censor _ 


is poised over them eager to pounce on them. They pic- 
ture themselves enthroned in the glorious temple of art, 
but they are not in perfect peace, for a cordon of heavy- 
booted policemen is drawn up at the doors of the temple 
ready to desecrate the sanctuary. 

These novelists demand the right of liberty. If they 
feel the artistic urge to describe most minutely the most 
disgusting forms of perversion and degeneracy, they must 
obey the urge. If the creative impulse obliges them to 
clothe beastliness in shimmering rainbows, their type- 
writer must be unshackled. They must not be deterred 
from putting in their books characters who should be put 
into asylums. If they are to carry out their high pre- 
rogative of educating their readers, their flow of filth must 
not be curbed. If they are to be the artists that they be- 
lieve themselves to be, they should not be restrained by 
such outworn taboos as sin and moral standards. They 
demand the right of free speech to tell all that has ever 
been discovered about sex. 

Not everybody concedes that they should have the 
freedom of the birds in the air or the nest. Some of our 
people are puritans and others have consciences. Some 
believe in censorship while others are just sensible. But 
the apostles of art and science through pornography bundle 
up all their opponents with the same catchwords. 

In the first place, any man or woman who does not 
like filth in literature is necessarily a hypocrite. The 
censors are hypocrites, for they don high and mighty 
moral airs, they profess to be able to distinguish between 
decency and obscenity, they are watchful over preserving 
the innocence of the public; but in private they have their 
own parties. It is a self-evident proposition that a person 
who has killed his own moral sense, loses all appreciation 
of an honest sense of morality in another. Hence, the 
impuritans sincerely believe the human race is composed 
of themselves and hypocrites. 

Should a preacher rise in his pulpit to denounce immoral 
literature, they wisely wink their eye and surmise that he 
has lifted himself up on celluloid wings—only a spark is 
needed to land him in the gutter. “A lack of mental 
integrity pervades the champions of literary decency,” 
the lawyer who defends the indecent books and plays in 
the New York courts, wrote recently. He and his group 
are apparently unable to comprehend a sincere acceptance 
of a moral law. They do not believe in saints, or if they 
do, they believe the saints are plaster. 

Besides classifying their opponents as hypocrites, they 
claim that anyone who does not recognize the art or the 
science in objectionable plays and books is narrow-minded, 
is irrational, is intolerant. He must be carnal-minded 


and prurient if he admits that he is shocked by beauti- 
fully artistic perversion or sincere and honest frankness 


of sin portrayal. 


Noel Coward, the summation of the 
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esthete, demolishes the censor and the preacher and the 
policeman and the parent, when he declares that they and 
their ilk are smothered by “the weight of bourgeois ig- 
norance and false sentimentality.” If we are not morons, 
we are bigots; and if we have intelligence enough to be 
bigots, we are hypocrites; but even worse than being 
pharisees, we sin most by being “ middle class.” 

While I do not give*whole-hearted approval to the cen- 
sorship that has been practised in this country against the 
propagators of immorality, I think censorship is too light 
a penalty for them. It has undoubtedly happened that 
the official censors have made mistakes, that some of their 
decisions have really been absurd and some of their 
actions have been misguided. But strict supervision is 
absolutely essential, and prison sentences are perfectly 
just and desirable as long as these corruptors of soul and 
mind are spreading the knowledge of and the desire for 
impurity. 

And yet, the challenge of the impuritans is being 
seconded by many critics who, while not being fond of 
vulgarity and pseudo-art, are not partial to any form of 
censorship. These writers, I fear, are choosing the worst 
of two evils. They are permitting themselves to be 
classed as allies of the indecent writers when these latter 
boast that “the best minds are in agreement on it,” 
namely, complete freedom to be as vile as a cultured de- 
generate can possibly be. 

It is unfortunate, too, that professors of literature in 
the colleges, and not infrequently in the high schools, are 
calculating the art of books by the indecency they depict. 
Books that were suppressed by the authorities of twenty 
years ago, are now the prescribed reading for the students. 
Novels that the censors of the present day try to ban, 
are recommended as the best of the current fiction, by 
dessicated spinster-professors to curious, impressionable 
maidens. Surreptitious reading of objectionable books is 
unknown in our secular colleges; the reading of them is 
obligatory. 

These professors have come to accept the cant so 
sedulously propagated that “we must be open-minded on 
the question of frankness,” by which they mean obscenity. 
They protest that they have a duty of informing their 
students about the best literature of the day, which best 
literature usually includes the best samples of moral vio- 
lations. But they forget that they have a higher duty 
which demands that they do not corrupt the minds of 
their students. Apart from the professors, it may honestly 
be asked if the undergraduates do read these recommended 
books as examples of literary excellence. 

In some of the literary magazines, it has become the 
practice to measure the length of the review by the 
amount of lubricity to be found in the book. And out- 
side of Boston, the bookstores and lending libraries seem 
to specialize on the display of such books in their win- 
dows. The fashion of the day is all in favor of the im- 
puritan. 

The task of the Church and the parent to preserve 
virtuous minds in the young people has been rendered 
almost impossible by the widening laxity of our literature. 
Wise warnings and gentle counselings are easily forgotten 
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amidst the incitements of a glamorous story of passion. 
Life as it is lived by lascivious characters is reflected in 
the modern novel, and from the novel that life is again 
reflected into the souls of the readers. The writers mould 
the readers to their own image. 

Protection against this immoral literature from with- 
out, from boards of censorship and police precincts, has 
all but failed. Vigilance Committees, Watch and Ward 
Societies, Suppression of Vice organizations, have been 
circumvented in their every move. But there is one 
power that every individual possesses, if he wishes to use 
it; that is the power of conscience and will. And there 
is a second power that a Catholic can bring to his aid; 
that is the power of grace. But neither of these seems 
to be much of a bulwark if one considers that the worst 
books are almost always on the list of best sellers. 


REVIEWS 

The Philippine Islands. Two Volumes. By W. CAMERON 
Forges. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $12.50. 

These two volumes by a former Governor General of the 
Philippines contain the best study that has yet appeared of the 
progress of government in the Islands under American sovereignty. 
The author, as a member of the Philippine Commission, as Gov- 
ernor General, and as one of the Wood-Forbes Commission in 
1921, has had many years of intimate personal contact with 
Philippine governmental affairs. What he has written, however, 
is in no sense a volume of personal memoirs, but an exhaustive 
and thoroughly documented survey of the American stewardship 
in the Philippines. The story deserves to be better known. The 
progress in public health and sanitation, improved public works, 
extended educational facilities and more effectively administered 
justice, particularly in the earlier years of American occupation, 
reflects great credit on the high ideals of public service and the 
sincere devotion to the welfare of the Philippine people which 
actuated so many of those Americans who held responsible posi- 
tions in the newly organized government. In these volumes the 
complete story is set forth frankly and in a studiously objective 
spirit. The author’s detachment is, as a rule, admirable, par- 
ticularly in the account of the Harrison regime, when so much on 
which the earlier American officials had spent years of earnest 
endeavor was disregarded or casually brushed aside. His appre- 
ciation, too, of the civilizing and cultural achievements of Spain, 
and of the paramount influence of Catholicism in moulding the 
Filipino character and social life is marked by a broadness of 
vision that has been rare enough in the American approach to the 
Philippine question. On a few points, as for instance on the ulti- 
mate wisdom of transplanting the “American” system of thor- 
oughly secularized public schools to a predominantly Catholic 
country such as the Philippines, one notes with some regret in 
these volumes a tendency common to many Americans in the 
insular service, namely a rather unquestioning acceptance of the 
necessary righteousness of a policy merely because it is the 
“American ideal.” Something similar is evidenced in the con- 
cluding chapter, in which the Dutch and English colonial systems 
are made to suffer by contrast with the American experiment. 
One readily understands, however, how the author’s great personal 
devotion to the work in the Philippines might tend to throw the 
picture thus slightly out of focus. All in all, Mr. Forbes has made 
in these volumes a very important and valuable contribution to the 
history of the American colonial effort in the Philippines. 

5. F. &. 





History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. Two Volumes. By 
the Rev. Jonn RorHensterner. St. Louis: The Catholic His- 
torical Society. $10.00. 

The author of these two bulky volumes is the archivist of the 
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Catholic Historical Society of St. Louis. He traces in their pages 
the progress of the archdiocese in its various stages of develop- 
ment from 1673 to 1929. It took three full years to marshal into 
an intelligible whole the thousands of events, incidents, facts and 
dates. In this task he has elected to follow a simple parochial 
path rather than to wander off into a broader field where intimate 
pictures, unique contacts with leaders, standards, methods and 
manners might offer a narrative of what has been styled “ emi- 
nence with mask removed.” The first volume begins with Mar- 
quette and Joliet (1673) and comes down to the early forties. 
When it is remembered that the ecclesiastical territory thus dealt 
with originally included almost all that now goes to make sixteen 
States, the wealth of material can be appreciated. Each section 
is given appropriate recognition. After the pioneer era the main 
historical interest of St. Louis centers around the long and fruit- 
ful administration (1841-1896) of Archbishop Peter Richard 
Kenrick, a commanding figure in the constructive period of the 
Church in the United States. In addition to the development of 
the local See it is notable that, from 1849 to 1888, St. Louis sup- 
plied sixteen bishops to head other dioceses. Archbishop Kenrick 
was prominent among the dominating prelates of the Vatican 
Council of 1870. A new interest, therefore, in view of the ex- 
pected reconvening of the Council, is given to what is related here 
of the proceedings then. Some readers of the story may judge 
that it is neither convincing nor conclusive in regard to Arch- 
bishop Kenrick’s relations to the great doctrinal controversy that 
engaged the attention of the Council. There is also an account of 
the Cahensly episode which made a notable fuss in the ’70s, but 
which most of the present generation would be at a loss now 
either to identify or explain. The incidents of Archbishop Ken- 
rick’s golden Jubilee in November 1891, supply another entertain- 
ing chapter. It seems singular that the author fails to make any 
mention of the presentation, at the coincidental annual meeting of 
the Archbishops, of the historic Faribault-Stillwater Catholic com- 
promise school program that was followed by the nationwide dis- 
turbance over the question of Catholic education, and had its se- 
quence in the equally historic Satolli “ Fourteen Propositions” at 
the next meeting of the Hierarchy held in New York, November 
17, 1892. The concluding pages of the second volume of this 
chronicle of two and a half centuries of the forward movement of 
the Church are devoted to the accomplishments of the present elo- 
quent Metropolitan and the beautiful cathedral he has reared on 
the banks of the mightiest river of the world. Students of his- 
tory will be delighted with the copious bibliography. that supplies 
the authority for the material of the volumes, which also are gen- 
erously illustrated. x: a: 

Generally Speaking. By G. K. CHrEsTerTon. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 

In the voluminous flow of words that fall from Mr. Chester- 
ton’s lips, that are then transformed into the long columns of 
magazines, that are eventually transferred to the squat pages of 
books, there is much that is very important and there is the re- 
mainder that is relatively important. Some of his writings are 
enduring, and all the rest are interesting. Of this latter class 
is his latest compilation of wise essays called “Generally Speak- 
ing.” The manner of Mr. Chesterton is so well known and has 
been so intimately discussed that there is no longer any novelty 
in remarking that he is paradoxical, that he stands his reader on 
his mental head, that he balances his sentences on a comma, that 
he is sententious without being platitudinous, and such like com- 
ments. As could have been remarked about all that he has written, 
this new book consists of hard facts from which surprising de- 
ductions are drawn, of sentences that are so easily remembered 
that one must take a resolution against quoting them too often, 
of observations that slip from the particular to a generality that 
is often disconcerting, because it is true. The “Contents” enu- 
merate XLII subjects all introduced by the inclusive word “on.” 
But the contents give no indication of the forty-two subjects 
treated in each one of the essays. There are essays on China, 
Poland, Holland, England abroad, and America at home. There 
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are others on Shakespeare, Stevenson, Hardy, with incidental 
references to Poe. Impartiality, Sentiment, Leisure, Broadcasting, 
the Movies, etc., belong to still another group of which “On Aids 
to Golf” might be considered typical. In this treatise he declares 
that the statement: “ The Charleston may really be of great prac- 
tical use in teaching a man to be a good golfer,” is one that 
“raises so many deep questions.” It is never a burden to read 
Chesterton, for his wit is as ever-present as his wisdom. And 
both are freely sprinkled through these essays. F, X. T. 





Evangelized America. By Grover C. Loup. New York: Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. $4.00. 

This is the work of a journalist and it is dedicated to a Meth- 
odist minister who “did not believe in revival.” Both of these 
points are significant. The author is not the type of journalist 
who is avidly bent on treating anything orthodox with an amused 
contempt; nor is he a fanatical champion of evangelism in what- 
ever form it may appear. His chief interest is centered on the 
“story of the incessant evangelizing of America” through the 
medium of the revival. The author holds no brief for the doc- 
trinal teachings of the revivalists. “The revival itself” he states, 
“merits no sweeping indictment because it has been diverted from 
its original purpose or exploited for profit.” But a careful study 
has convinced the author that the sincere and specious alike has 
failed in its intention. Mr. Loud shows an honest appreciation 
of the sincere, enthusiastic, though misdirected, zeal of many 
evangelists and exercises restraint even in his resentment of the 
attempts of mountebanks and zanies to make of revivalism a 
major industry, conducted chiefly for the benefit of the evangelist. 
From the beginning in 1743, when Jonathan Edwards blazed the 
trail through a long series of periodic visitations down to the 
present day, the author traces a history which is marked not only 
for its religious interest but as well for its background that shows 
the changing psychology of the American people. The Funda- 
mentalist movement is not neglected and some notice is given to 
Buchmanism and its sophisticated methods which carry a menace 
to the morals of youth despite its endorsement by Queen Marie 
of Roumania. Perhaps the final chapter “ Rationalized Religion” 
will prove the most interesting one in the book. This matter-of- 
fact age has learned the wisdom of rejecting even a capital of 
$100,000,000 to organize “syndicated revivalism” and has turned 
instead to the modern method of personal visits. Students in the 
evangelism courses “will have twelve weeks of intensive study 
of the psychology of approach, manner of presentation and per- 
suasion.” The cost of this new system, we are assured, will be 
infiinitesimal compared with the old way. “It predicts the 
end of barnstorming by emotional revivalists.” But the end is 
not yet. The community canvass, the microphone, the “ talking 
film” have already been enlisted as strong allies in the work of 
evangelizing America. 7 & Be 


BOOKS and AUTHORS 


Retreat Readings.—Those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the retreat movement in this country will feel a debt of 
gratitude to Bertram Wolferstan, S.J., and give a hearty welcome 
to the abridgement and adaptation which he has made of Father 
Longhaye’s excellent meditations for retreat. Under the title of 
“An Eight Days’ Retreat” (Kenedy. $3.00) there have been in- 
cluded not only the meditations of the Ignatian sequence but also 
eight original considerations to serve as matter for conferences 
during these days of recollection and prayer. In its present form 
the book is intended for the Religious but it may easily be adapted 
to the needs of the layman. 

Another valuable addition to the library of the “ Spiritual Ex- 
ercises” comes from the “Notes of Retreats Given by Father 
Bernard Vaughan, S.J.” (Benziger. $2.25.) These notes were 
gathered by Caroline Lady Paget for private use and are here 
generously given for the benefit of all. Cardinal Bourne in a 


foreword expresses the conviction that all who knew this eloquent 
preacher and cherish his memory will be thankful for this record 
of days and words which might else have become forgotten. Others 
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also will give hearty welcome and derive much profit from these 
simple, straightforward appeals. 

In moments of spiritual desolation the earnest follower of Christ 
can gain a new supply of courage to carry on by a careful reading 
of “ The Sanity of Sanctity” (Benziger. $1.50) by J. E. Moffatt, 
S.J. Herein one finds the helpful reminder that the world’s judg- 
ments are not a guide for the life of the spirit. In direct, familiar 
style the author proves that the saints whom the world calls fools, 
are the wise men, and that it is the world that is foolish. The 
absence of the sermonizing tone gives added interest and carries 
strong conviction. This book deserves wide circulation among 
the Faithful. 

There are few devotions that hold as strong an appeal as the 
devotion of the Holy Hour. The late Msgr. J. L. J. Kirlin was 
one of its most ardent apostles. He was the author of many 
devotional treatises on the Blessed Sacrament. A new collection 
of his conferences and readings for the Holy Hour appears 
under the title “ Christ the Builder” (Benziger. $2.00), in which 
the virtues of faith, hope and charity are studied and Our Lord 
is presented as King, Conqueror and the Giver of Gifts. 





Historical Records—In the last number of the quarterly 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia (Dec. 1928), there is a very timely and useful contri- 
bution by Robert Joseph Murphy, “ The Catholic Church in the 
United States During the Civil War Period (1852-1866).” It 
has a suitable complement in a memoir by Anne Easby-Smith: 
“Major General St. Clair A. Mulholland, Patriot and Catholic.” 

The happy development of a practical and wide-spread interes 
in the study and preservation of Catholic American records is 
further indicated by the announcement of the publication of two 
more diocesan histories: “History of the Diocese of Buffalo,” 
by the Rev. Thomas Donohue, and a “ History of the Diocese of 
Springfield, Ill., by Dr. Joseph J. Thompson, editor of the JIlinois 
Catholic Historical Review. An Iowa Catholic Historical Society 
has been organized at Dubuque. 

The Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J., in the January number of 
the Illinois Catholic Historical Review, given an interesting chapter 
of pioneer history in a paper on “Colonial Maryland,” and Dr. 
Joseph J. Thompson another on “ The Cradle of Christianity in 
Mid-America.” The Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, S.J., the Rev. 
Martin Habig, O.F.M., and Gertrude A. Kray are other con- 
tributors to this volume 





Defending the Classics—The much-discussea and too-little- 
appreciated masterpieces of Greece and Rome find strong defense 
in the symposium of essays edited by the Rev Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap., under the title of “ The Classics” (Bruce. $3.00). The 
lectures trace the cultural influence of the classics through the 
centuries and instance their influence on the writings of Dante, 
Shakespeare, Newman and others. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to the problem of proper presentation of the Greek authors 
so as to win more than a mere toleration of them in the school- 
room. The array of arguments makes a splendid case for the 
Classics and merits a careful study by all earnest teachers as well 
as by those who wish reliable information on this important topic. 

John B. Opdycke discusses some pl-ases of teaching English in 
junior and senior high schools in which he offers teachers some 
sane principles and clear practical aids. “In the Service of 
Youth” (Pitman. $3.50) aims to help teachers in their presenta- 
tion of English so as to impart the maximum cultural and prac-. 
tical benefits to their pupils. The chapters are based largely upon 
lectures given by the author to teacher students at Johns Hop- 
kins University and at the College of the City of New York, as 
well as upon articles that have appeared in educational publica- 
tions. Each of the fifteen chapters is followed by a discussion 
with questions devised to stimulate thought. In an appendix the 
author outlines five different courses of thirty periods. Though 
the book is marked for clearness, the author is rather ambiguous 
when he states that modern examinations do not hark back to 
Confucius or Loyola. 
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The Village Dector. The Horns of Ramadan. The Dag- 
ger. The New Temple. Souvenir. 


An aspiring young woman silenced the voice of her heart and 
followed her ambition to be a lady by marrying the young Dr. 
Philip Green. She had hoped to escape the humdrum destiny of 
a farmer’s wife. When the first glamor had passed the old love 
was revived. There ensued a triangle. Sheila Kaye-Smith tells 
the story of “The Village Doctor” (Dutton. $2.50) with such 
dramatic insight and conciseness that one forgets the slender 
thread from which it is started. There is deep sentiment with- 
out the usual note of cynicism that marks stories of this kind. 
The reader’s sympathy and admiration go out to the generous, 
loyal, devoted young doctor, who is pictured in marked contrast 
to the selfish, vacillating, unscrupulous little country girl who 
wanted to be a lady. The story ends with a pleasing note of 
optimism, which helps, in some measure, to revive faith in human 
nature. 

A youth in search of adventure, who obligingly enters the 
French Foreign Legion and spends much of his time in the 
glamorous, romantic atmosphere of North Africa does a great 
service to the novelist who will not spurn a worn theme. Africa 
is so easy to describe, although its language is difficult to read 
even in translation, and a youth of seventeen who has been dis- 
appointed in love is such a pathetic figure, the anguish of fond 
parents over the waywardness of a promising son strikes such a 
responsive chord, that when all these elements are presented to a 
novelist, who can easily effect a reconciliation and introduce a 
pretty young girl to take the place of the lost love, it is difficult 
to resist the temptation to write something like “The Horns of 
Ramadan” (Scribners. $2.00.) But not even with all the best 
humor of the Tutt stories can Arthur Train overcome the handi- 
cap of such a slim, unconvincing plot. 

If there is any limit to Anthony Wynne’s resources for spring- 
ing surprises and startling mysteries, it certainly has not been 
reached yet. “The Dagger” (Lippincott. $2.00) deals with the 
clever deductions of Dr. Hailey, who bears a charmed life. There 
are murders enough throughout the story to surfeit even the most 
avid reader of this kind of literature. One naturally doubts that 
a single criminal could string so many scalps to his belt, but 
Dr. Hailey’s knowledge of criminal psychology helps him to 
overcome any promptings of incredulity and finally discover the 
wholesale murderer. The search for the lost dagger and its suc- 
cessful finding is so plausibly written that one forgets to analyze 
the probability of the various episodes which elicit so many gasps 
of horror. 

Johan Bojer’s “The New Temple” (Century. $2.50) is a 
sequel to his “The Great Hunger,” and tells the story of the 
search for God of a Norwegian minister. It is one of the many 
volumes which have come forth in the present decade to interest 
us in the lives and beliefs of the Scandinavians. The story is 
that of Lorentz who has tried to create a new religion, with ref- 
erence to a new God, and who comes to a realization that there is 
only one God for all peoples after all. 

Some may find a strong argument against divorce in Floyd 
Dell’s latest novel “Souvenir” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00), that 
is, if they have the patience required alone for the work of de- 
ciphering almost three hundred pages of very small print. A 
father is brought face to face with the innocent victim of a 
wrecked marriage. He has not seen his son by a first wife, from 
whom he was divorced, for ten years. When the boy is nineteen 
the mother decided that he should be with the father. Felix Fay 
finds that the son has developed many of the father’s mental and 
emotional characteristics and he yearns to help the boy solve 
problems which in bitter experience he had met and solved him- 
self. One is not so much interested nor surprised with the sup- 
posed conflict of modern youth as here luridly pictured as with 
the astonishing, vivid, pathetic spectacle of the reactions of a 
father’s heart revealed in the character and conduct of a son who 
returns to him as a perfect stranger. Prentiss, the son, departs 
for Russia, a bit sadder but no wiser and as much a stranger as 
when he came after years of forgetfulness into his father’s life. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


British Miners 


To the Editor of America: 

As a regular reader of America, will you allow me to enter 
a mild protest against a remark you make in an editorial entitled 
“British Miners and Our Own,” in your issue of February 9. 

Speaking of news items which have appeared in the American 
press relative to the efforts made by the Prince of Wales to in- 
vestigate and relieve the conditions obtaining among the miners 
in England and Wales you say: “To some of us the contrast 
which they point between a rich young man, supported at the 
expense of the public, and starving miners brought to that con- 
dition by Governmental neglect, is too poignant.” 

In the first place the Prince of Wales, judged by American 
standards, is not a very rich young man. There are doubtless 
many young men in New York City who could buy him up half 
a dozen times over, but it is to be doubted whether any one of 
them devotes himself so whole-heartedy to the welfare and better- 
ment of those less fortunately situated than himself as our Prince 
does. Coming from an American writer, this sneer at the Prince 
of Wales seems to be both ungenerous and uncalled for. 

The statement that the unfortunate plight of British miners is 
due to Governmental neglect is simply untrue. The real causes 
are not far to seek. The World War was the chief one, when we 
lost most of our money and many of our markets, and the United 
States grabbed both with both hands. No one blames them for 
this; it was just business. But you can hardly blame Great Brit- 
ain for the war. Then again our Government is not responsible 
for the fact that the demand for coal is diminishing the world 
over, owing to the increasing use of oil and electricity for pur- 
poses for which coal was formerly indispensable. The miners, 
too, by listening to the advice of unscrupulous leaders and striking 
for increased wages and shorter hours which the industry could 
not possibly afford to grant them and still continue to function, are 
in some measure themselves responsible for their present unhappy 
plight. 

To impute neglect to the present or indeed to any previous 
Government for the unfortunate position in which the British 
mining industry is placed today argues complete ignorance of the 
facts. 

Penticton, B. C. T. A. Pore. 


[It is pleasant to learn of the whole-hearted devotion of the 
Prince of Wales to the corperes works of mercy, and to trust that 
his inspiring example will followed by the wealthy young men 
of New York. America’s view of “Governmental neglect” was 
based on facts published by Hobson, the economist, the Rev. 
Joseph Keating, S.J., Editor of the London Month, and by other 
———- English critics. Are they, too, in “complete ignorance 
of facts” ?—Ed. Amenrica.] 


Suicide of the Irish Race 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May another “objective and detached observer, without a drop 
of Irish blood in his veins,” express agreement with H. G. Brown- 
son’s point of view in regard to the “ Suicide of the Irish Race”? 

How true it is that the “ Irish who retain the Faith, unweakened 
by their non-Catholic environment,” exhale a breath of a “ race set 
apart”! And how saddeningly true it is that, when one of this 
elect race throws away the “pearl of great price,” his whole 
significance for his time and place tends to evaporate! I, who do 
not belong to the race, find that a more disquieting thing than 
their hesitation to take out a marriage license. 

If the home land can be, as I feel sure it will be, built up anew 
in the unity of a Catholic society, Ireland will still send forth 
streams of pure, new blood. Here, in America, may it not well 
be that virgin and continent lives, lived in the world and not 
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in the cloister (I do not for a moment question the im- 
mense power of many lives lived there to win the doubter), have 
a value beyond all calculation, in contrast to the materialism and 
sensuality which is well-nigh ruining home and society? They 
are, in many cases, a heartening gesture, crying to the waver- 
ing: “It can and is being done”; not in the rigor of a dour 
Puritanism, but with the gay heart and laughing eyes of one in 
love with God. This sort of witness on the part of the Irish 
should balance our regret at the falling birthrate. We should 
all be the poorer for the disappearance of that splendid type of 
single Irish men and women from our midst. 

Perhaps, too, we are among those “who are afraid where no 
fear is”; for the Irish have managed to retain hold on those 
twin virtues which embrace the law: i. e., the love of God and the 
neighbor; and we know that “Charity covers a multitude of 
sins.” As long as they keep close to Our Lord, they have a 
sure word of promise: “Thy servants’ children shall continue; 
their seed shall stand fast in Thy sight.” 

If the Irish keep faith with God, they have nought to worry 
about, and we others shall be the better for their dispersion to 
the ends of the earth. 

New York. HERBERT WooDHULL VAN COUENHOVEN. 


Parish or Diocesan Schools? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for February 2, Cricket Wainscott 
touches again upon the question of the parish system versus the 
diocesan system in elementary schools. This is a question that I 
would like to see discussed. I have been unsuccessful in finding 
out in what a diocesan elementary school would consist; but from 
what I imagine, such a diocesan school would be no improvement 
over the parish school system. I think the present plan, the parish 
system, under the supervision of the Bishop is better. 

Quite as a matter of course, the parish system, to be a “ system,” 
must be supervised by the diocesan Ordinary to the extent of 
making it a “system,” and thus ensure uniformity of textbooks 
and courses of study, and to some extent uniformity of teaching 
methods. But if this diocesan supervision be increased to such an 
extent that the parish school will be a mere cog in the diocesan 
machinery of education, somewhat after the fashion of a local 
branch of a central bank, and every detail would be supposed to 
function with the efficiency of Henry Ford’s factory, with every- 
thing standardized, I think supervision would be carried too far. 
I am afraid a diocesan system of elementary education would, in 
effect, amount to such an entity. 

I am a firm believer in State Rights, and I am opposed to undue 
centralization of power; for it paralyzes local endeavor, places a 
damper on individual initiative, and has a tendency to convert what 
is now a school superintendent into ‘an educational czar. It appears 
to me that parish schools should be as parochial as any other 
parochial matter, under the supervision and direction of the Bishop 
just as every other parochial affair and no more. 

Louisville. (Rev.) JosepH A. NEwMAN. 


Catholic Schools and the Layman 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a member of the G. A. R. (Grand Army of Religious), I 
hope I may be permitted to add a word of assent to the article 
in the issue of America for February 2, entitled “ Are the Laity 
Catholics?” In reopening the discussion of centralized control of 
Catholic elementary schools in each diocese, you are inviting ad- 
vocates to contribute their ideas, thus keeping the subject alive, 
if not awake. 

Readers of the Catholic press have noted the growing tendency 
to give the layman a place in the administrative affairs of schools 
of higher education. This is as it should be. As matters stand, 
the layman has come to regard himself as the pocketbook of the 
Church. Having contributed more or less to the collection box, 
accordi’ z to his means or inclination, he goes his way with just 
about as much concern for the development of the Catholic school 
system as for the revision of the English prayerbook. 

This would not be, if, as Cricket Wainscott points out, we 
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could succeed in keeping our schools before the public. Why have 
so many wealthy nominal Catholics recently left their fortunes to 
schools other than our own? Is it not because we have failed 
to interest our own people in our own schools? 

A centralized elementary school system would afford our public- 
spirited Catholic layman a seat on our school boards. His ex- 
perience in business enterprise would make his advice a decided 
advantage to our educational system. It is only logical for a 
man to be concerned about the success of any enterprise in which 
he has a voice and an actual participation. Greater organized lay 
activity is so essential that it calls for our most serious considera- 
tion. Let us keep at it eternally; reticence will get us nowhere. 

Toledo, O. Sister M. AGATHA. 


Masonic Notes 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The February number of the magazine published in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Supreme Council of the Southern Jurisdiction of 
Freemasonry in this country contains the following items that 
are of general interest: 

The three degrees of symbolic Masonry were given to Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, and to his brother, 
R. B. Mellon, in Pittsburgh on December 29 last, by Mr. J. 
Williston Smith, Grand Master of the Masons of Pennsylvania, 
and by Mr. George P. Darrow, 33°, Past High Grand Master of 
the Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania and member of Congress 
from the seventh Pennsylvania district. 

The Masonic Education Association, which is an alias for the 
Scottish Rite Education Committee of the four Consistories in 
the State of Missouri, has been very active for State-wide 
debates on the Curtis-Reed education bill providing for a Fed- 
eral Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

In the past ten years about 500,000 boys have joined the DeMolay 
Order of Junior Masons. This society has members in every 
State in the Union, and has spread to Canada, Mexico, Italy, and 
France. Its leaders are endeavoring to bring another half-million 
youths under its influence and training. 

Mr. William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, was made a Mason “at sight” in Cincinnati on February 
18, 1909. 

Commander Richard E. Byrd, of the South Pole expedition, is 
a member of Federal Masonic Lodge No. 1, of Washington, D. C. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is a member of Keystone Lodge 
No. 243, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Alexandria, Va. %.%YV. 


Dull Dialect 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read Mr. Fitz Patrick’s “Clancy, ‘ Inc.’ Homeopathist.” 
I have looked for originality and humor in it and found it hard 
to read—heavy and dull. 

If Fitz thinks it is very good—and I presume you do also— 
let it be printed in correct English word for word in your next 
issue. Then read it. 

A great many who aspire to be Irish humorists believe that 
by telling any old thing in Irish dialect (?)—bless the mark!— 
it must certainly be humorous. . 

If Fitz is going to write any more of that kind of stuff, tell him 
to read Carrolton’s works . . . for real Irish dialect. 

New York. R. F. Barry. 


Interest 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Congratulations on the current issue of America (February 23). 

We have been subscribers since the first issue and I do not recall 
a more interesting number. The editorials, the summary of the 
Quirinal-Vatican treaty, the articles by Mr. Van Hoek and Mr. 
Dore, The Pilgrim, and the poetry cannot be bettered, and even 
that list omits many that should be mentioned. From first page 
to cover it is splendid. 


Baltimore. Mark O. SHRIVER. 








